




















| PROTECT 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS | 


with 


Wilsons — 
0.K. PLANT SPRAY 


Your Fall plantings under glass will 
thrive better with the positive protec- 
tion of Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray—a | 
double-action nicotine spray that kills | 
by fumes as well as contact, but which 

will not harm the youngest or most 
tender growths. It is reliable, economi- 
cal and easy to use. 





PLANT: FOOD 


is the fertilizer that develops sturdier 
plants, promotes more luxuriant foli- 
age and stimulates early maturity. 
Specially adapted to greenhouse re- 
quirements, it is a blend of finely | 
milled NATURAL organics easily 
assimilated. Pleasant and simple to use. 


For complete information about 
Wilson’s products write 


e 
| 
Dept. E-1015 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 














CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 





PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


rp) PLANTS and SHRUBS 
Y,otet ““Winter-Kill’’ ol 


FREE BULLETIN TELLS 


HOW, WHY and WHEN ——— | 
= 
Don’t let Winter-Kill rob = 


you of valuable shrubs and 

perennials this year, when a mulch of 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss will 
protect them inexpensively. Our new 
bulletin on Winter Mulching tells when 
to mulch, how deep a mulch should be, 
and gives other important information. 
Write for Free copy today. Address 
Dept. H 10-15. 

PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

Div. Peat Import Corporation 

155 John Street New York, N. Y. 
RNR ORS 
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| Garden Work for Late October , 
VOU FGUFUSFLSFUSLUS SRE 


IF ROSES are to be planted next month, the beds should be pre- 
pared now in order that they may settle a little. 

IT IS advisable to mow the lawn as long as the grass continues to 
grow, but without cutting it very short. 

AFTER the lawn has had its last cutting, clean the machine of all 
mowings and rub over the bright parts with a little oil or vaseline. 


Then cover for the Winter months. 
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Gable of ontents 


The Cover Illustration: A prize-winning still-life 
picture staged by the Men’s Garden Club of 
Wellesley, Mass., at the New England Gladiolus 
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EXPERIENCE seems to show that it is wise to put tulip bulbs into 


the ground deeper than is the common practice. Five or six inches 


should be the minimum, except in very heavy soil. 
CAMASSIAS should be planted before the end of October and are 


believed to be hardy without protection, even in New England. 


The bulbs should be set from three to six inches deep. 
FROM October 25 to November 20 is the best time for the Fall 


planting of roses in the latitude of New England, later farther 


south. 


EXPERIENCED gardeners have learned that old and weathered 


pots are much more satisfactory than new pots for house plants 


and particularly for bulbs. 


IT IS particularly important in the Autumn to apply water in lib- 


eral amounts to evergreens, including the broad-leaved kinds like 


rhododendrons. 


BULBS to be forced in the house should be potted up as soon as 


they are available, but keeping surpluses of quick-growing kinds 


to be used later. 


SQUASHES should be stored in a fairly warm place instead of a 


cool cellar. They should be kept dry and should be handled 


carefully to avoid bruising. 


COLEUS slips taken now will root very quickly in boxes of sand or 


even in pots of ordinary garden soil. For that matter, they can be 
rooted in a vase of water in a few days and then transferred to 


pots. 


MOST of the vegetables should be harvested before severe freezine 


weather, but parsnips and vegetable oysters may be left in the 
ground until Spring. Kale is the better for being touched by frost. 


BOLTONIAS are easily propagated by dividing the old plants, and 


this work can be done either in the Autumn or in the Spring. 
The species latisquama, with blue-violet flower heads, is the mos: 
desirable, but there is a dwarf variety, nana, which branches freely 


from the base, and looks well in the foreground. 


THIS is a good time to dig out weeds, because they have lost muc’) 
of their early vitality. The holes made by their removal should b- 
filled with good loam, with which a little fertilizer has been 
mixed, and new seed sown. All lawn work done now will pay 


extra dividends next Spring. 





BRAND PEONIES 
Prize Winning Stock 


Large vigorous roots, grown in 
ideal soil and climate. Pedigreed 
Peonies in all the world’s best 
varieties, such as Mrs. J. V. Ed- 
lund, Hansina Brand, Blanche 
King, Mrs. A. M. Brand, Mrs. 
Bryce Fontaine, Walter Lind- 
gren, Oliver Brand, Martha 
Bulloch, LeCygne and many 
other choice peonies in the FA- 
MOUS BRAND DIVISIONS. 
Brand Peonies consistently win 
first awards at all famous peony 
shows. 
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Brand’s “Own Root” 


FRENCH LILACS 


World’s largest stock of these 
gorgeous “Own Root French 
Lilacs.’’ Such wonderful varieties 
as Buffon, Decaisne, Edith Ca- 
vell, Henri Martin, Hippolyte 
Maringer, Katherine Havemeyer, 
Leon Gambetta, Miss Ellen Will- 
mott, Olivier De Serres, Pres. 
Poincaire, Reaumur, Victor 
Lemoine, and many others. Write 
for FREE NEW FALL CATALOG. 


BRAND 
PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 




















canes of March 3, 1897 


COLLECTION 


OF IMPORTED RARE 


FOR SALE 


Collection contains fifty varieties 
comprising some of the highest Eng- 
lish rated plants, all imported by us 
over five years ago. None have ever 
been in a greenhouse. 


For details and price address 


Hickory Hill Nursery 
NORTHPORT LONG ISLAND 








THE IDEAL 


PROTECTION 


' for wounds or breaks 


Protect healthy, new growth! 
Stop unsightly wounds! Graftex 
ends old grafting troubles—is far 
superior to wax—for pruning, 
dressing or grafting. 

Always ready for instant use. 
Easy to apply—in any weather. 
Adheres even to damp surfaces. 
No cracking or drying. Goes 
50% farther than old-style grafting 
wax. Try a can—be convinced. 
See your ngarest dealer—or write 
us today. 


GRAFTEX 
EVER-PLASTICS CORPORATION 
GRAYBAR BLDG. NEW YORK 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


new iris of established growth in various sections of the coun- 
try. It is awarded by vote of the trustees of the American Iris 
Society, on recommendation of a special committee. 





“THE American Iris Society has announced its awards for 
1937, including that of the coveted Dykes medal. This 
medal, awarded each year for the most outstanding iris, has 














been given to Mr. J. H. Grinter 
of Independence, Mo., for the 
iris which bears the name of 
that state. Missouri is a clear, 
rich shade of medium blue. Its 
flowers are very large, well pro- 
portioned and fine in texture. The runner-up for Missouri 
was California Gold, originated by Professor Sydney B. 
Mitchell of Berkeley, Calif. This iris is a deep golden yellow 
in color with large, well-proportioned blooms. 
Awards of merit were given as follows: 
American Varieties 


Copper Lustre, originated by Dr. J. H. Kirkland, Nashville, Tenn. 

Snow King, originated by H. P. Sass, Washington, Nebr. 

Junaluska, originated by Dr. Kirkland 

Naranja, originated by Professor Sydney B. Mitchell 

California Gold, originated by Professor Mitchell 

Happy Days, originated by Professor Mitchell 

Brunhilde, originated by Carl Salbach, Berkeley, Calif. 

Jasmania, originated by Dr. W. M. Ayres, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mohrson (Hybrid), originated by C. G. White, Redlands, Calif. 

Eleanor Roosevelt (Fall blooming), originated by Mr. Sass 
Foreign Varieties 

Shah Jehan, originated by E. W. Neel, Duncan, British Columbia 

Alice Harding, originated by Cayeux & Co., Paris, France 

Golden Hind, originated by H. Chadburn, Middleton, England 

Directeur Pinelle, originated by Cayeux & Co. 

Seduction, originated by Cayeux & Co. 


The Dykes medal is the highest award which can be given 
to any iris and is offered yearly by the Iris Society of England 
through the American Iris Society for the most outstanding 


it bears. 


Right: 


The Dykes Medal for 1937 
Goes to the Iris Missouri 


Left: Missouri, a clear medium blue 
iris, has been awarded the Dykes 
medal for the year 1937. It orig- 
inated in the state the name of which 


California Gold was the 
runner-up for Missouri this year. It 
is deep golden yellow in color and 
was originated in California. 


The improvement in irises 
has been very rapid in recent 
years and the varieties of today 
are so varied in form and ‘color 
that they make a wide appeal. 
It is interesting to note that a 
Fall-blooming variety was among those to receive an award 
of merit. 


Coming Camellia Show in Georgia 


The annual camellia show of the Sand Hills (Ga.) Garden 
Club will be held January 29 and 30, 1938, at the Old Medi- 
cal College Building, Augusta, Ga. The show promises to be 
an outstanding horticultural event, with exhibits by both 
amateurs and professionals (in separate classes) from the 
camellia belt and from distant places. The show will take 
place on the date announced regardless of weather conditions, 
as the last Saturday and Sunday of January are the dates for 
holding this show each year. Additional information may be 
obtained from Mrs. Irvine Phinizy, 2330 Kings Way, 
Augusta, Ga. 


The Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania 


The semi-annual meeting of the Garden Club Federation of 
Pennsylvania will be held at Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
October 19 and 20. The first day’s program will include 
luncheon at the Fox Chapel Golf Club, a tour of the Fox 
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Chapel district, visiting private gardens and estates, tea at the 
home of Mrs. William J. Powell, Fox Chapel Road, and din- 
ner at Hotel Schenley, Mrs. Henry C. Parry, president, presid- 
ing. The speaker at the dinner will be Mr. Elmer Stephan. 

On the second day, there will be a luncheon at the T wenti- 
eth Century Club, with Mrs. Ellen Shipman of New York 
speaking on ‘‘Garden Design.”” Then will come a conducted 
tour of the Cathedral of Learning, Mellon Institute, passing 
the Phipps Conservatory, which has the largest acreage under 
glass in America. Tea will be served at the Pittsburgh Garden 
Center, the hostess being the Shadyside Garden Club. 

The Fox Chapel and Rockledge garden clubs of Pittsburgh 
will be the hostesses for the entire meeting. 


American Dahlia Society Exhibition 


Amateurs played a particularly important part in the 
twenty-third annual exhibition of the American Dahlia Soci- 
ety, which was held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, late in September. At the same time, there were several 
excellent trade exhibits, although none of them was as large 


as in some previous years. The Achievement medal was: 


awarded to F. E, Dixon, South Plains, for the dahlia Mildred 
Pote, very large and deep pink. Three large vases of Satan, 
Margaret Broomall and Murphy’s Masterpiece were shown 
by E. E. Tooker of Rockville Center in memory of the late 
Charles G. Reed of Lawrence, Mass. The flowers in this 
exhibit were especially fine. 

The Derrill W. Hart Memorial medal was awarded to 
Ruschmohr Gardens for an informal decorative dahlia named 
Straight’s White. This was in the undisseminated seed- 
ling class. A first prize was awarded to W. R. Bedell of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for a red decorative dahlia named Red 
Salute. The Charles H. Ruscher cup for any variety certified 
at the trials in 1936 or 1937 was won by Ruschmohr Gar- 
dens with the variety John Riepers, which is a deep buff- 
yellow in color. 

Among the varieties which showed up particularly well in 
the exhibition were Amelia Earhart, Kathleen Norris, Califor- 
nia Idol, Lord of Autumn, Phantom, Satan and Ballego’s 
Surprise. Mr. W. Etherington of Westwood, N. J., was a 
winner with a basket of twelve blooms showing Early Gold, 
which is similar to Jane Cowl but earlier. Dahliadel Gardens 
of Vineland, N. J., won first in the 200-foot class with flow- 
ers which included Treasure Chest, Mrs. H. O’Connor, Opal, 
and Mother Maytrott. 

Mr. Albert Parella of the Bronx won first in the 50-foot 
class. His exhibit included Mrs. E. Roosevelt, Miss Oakland 
and Hunt’s Velvet Wonder, the last named a very large 
variety. oie 





Flower Show and Chrysanthemum Display 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society is invitimg its 
members and their friends to attend an informal flower show 
and outdoor display of hardy chrysanthemums, to be given 
with the co-operation of The Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticul- 
tural Foundation on the Swartmore College campus, Swarth- 
more, Pa., Saturday, October 23, from 2 to 5 p.m. The 
collection of hardy chrysanthemums at Swarthmore (about 
200 varieties) may be viewed, and in addition there will be 
an informal flower show which, if the weather is suitable, 
will be staged outdoors. In case of rain, the flowers will be 
placed indoors. 


American Dahlia Society Annual Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the American Dahlia Society, 
held in New York in late September, the secretary, C. L. 
Alling of West Haven, Conn., reported that the membership 
had increased by 250 and that many local societies had become 
affiliated with the organization. President Lynn B. Dudley of 
Tuckahoe, N. Y., and Secretary-Treasurer C. Louis Alling 
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were re-elected. Alfred Cavanaugh of Boston and F. V. R. 
Viers of Canton, Ohio, were added to the list of vice-presi- 
dents, and Thomas Leavitt of Boston was made a trustee. 


Garden Clubs in Session at Camden, Maine 

The fourth North Atlantic Regional meeting, held in Cam- 
den, Maine, on October 7, opened the Fall conference of the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs. Mrs. Joseph S. Leach, 
the regional vice-president, presided. There were greetings from 
Mrs. Fred S. Woods, general chairman of the meeting, and 
from Mrs. O. W. Dynes, the newly elected national president. 
The New England state presidents gave brief reports of their 
outstanding achievements. Mrs. Harrie Coe of Portland, presi- 
dent of the Maine federation, spoke of an educational project, 
called Maine Gold Fields, sponsored by the Maine federation. 
She introduced Mrs. Burton Preston, conservation chairman, 
who told of the publishing of a conservation booklet for the 
schools. 

Mrs. William Champlin, vice-president of the New Hamp- 
shire federation, gave the report for Mrs. Lillian Larrabee. 
Conservation work and junior garden club organization have 
been stressed in New Hampshire during the past year. 

Miss Ethel Winnik, president of the Federated Garden Clubs 
of Vermont, the state federation most recently admitted to the 
National Council, spoke. 

Mrs. Philip Spalding, president of the Massachusetts feder- 
ation, reported two outstanding activities the past year: First, 
the plan to restore the trees on the old Gore place, home of an 
early Massachusetts governor; and second, the splendid horti- 
cultural work accomplished by Mrs. Lucien Taylor. 

Mrs. Peter Puico Chase, president of the Rhode Island fed- 
eration, reported activity in billboard work, conservation and 
horticultural projects. Mrs. Malcolm Edgerton, president of 
the Connecticut federation, introduced Mrs. Robert S. Lem- 
mon, who presented the horticultural report of Mrs. Carter 
and the junior garden report of Mrs. King. The horticultural 
report described the project plant lists and the fine stimulation 
resulting from them. Mrs. Alan Kitchell, chairman of conser- 
vation and a member of the Connecticut Legislature, reported 
on conservation with an account of the widespread interest 
aroused by a Christmas doorway competition. 


First New York Gourd Festival 


The first New York Gourd Festival will be held at the 
Gardens of the Nations on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, 
October 29, 30 and 31. Individual growers, clubs, schools 
and park gardens from many states will show artistic, scien- 
tific and educational exhibits of gourds and related handcraft, 
pictures and posters. 

Growers of decorative gourds, and other fruits of the 
squash and pumpkin family, are invited to make entries, and, 
at 2:30 p.m. on Saturday, October 30, to attend a meeting 
for effecting plans to organize a gourd society. 

Information may be obtained from the Festival Committee 
chairman, Dr. Albert J. Irving, 1 East 57th Street, New 


York, N. Y. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


The following persons have been nominated by the nominating commit- 
tee to serve on the executive council of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society for the next three years: Mrs. Thomas Newhall, Mrs. Arthur H. 
Scott, Mr. Jay V. Hare, Mr. Alexander MacLeod, Dr. J. Horace McFarland, 
Mr. Thomas W. Sears and Professor E. I. Wilde. 

Additional nominations may be made in writing by 15 or more members 
of the society. They should be addressed to the secretary and mailed prior to 
the first day of November. If no nominations are made in addition to those 
submitted by the nominating committee, an election by ballot will not be 
necessary and the executive council will, by motion, elect the candidates 
nominated by the committee. 

If additional nominations are received, the secretary will cause ballots to be 
printed containing the names of all the candidates, and will mail them to every 
member of the society as soon after November | as possible. 

(This procedure is in accordance with section VIII of the by-laws, which 
governs nominations and elections. ) 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary. 














Bulbs for the Winter Window Garden 


By choosing the right kinds, the flower lover 
may have a long season of continuous bloom 


W JITH some notable exceptions, such as freesias, the 


oxalis and paper-white narcissi, all the bulbous plants 

which are commonly forced in the house should be 
kept in a cellar or a coldframe or be buried in the ground 
until strong root growth has been made. The simplest plan 
when only a few pots of bulbs such as tulips, daffodils and 
hyacinths are being grown is to keep them in 
the cellar. If the cellar has a cement floor, one 
may use a few inches of ashes or earth both 
under and over the pots. Good results are ob- 
tained when the pots are kept in a coldframe 
and covered with earth or ashes and leaves. 
Equally good results follow storing of the 
pots in the ground, but of course the spot 
must be protected with leaves, manure, or 
some other material, so that it will not freeze 
so hard as to prevent their removal. The rea- 
son for using ashes or soil on the pots is that 
the weight is needed to keep the bulbs from being forced up- 
ward as the roots grow. 

Several weeks must elapse before it will be wise to take the 
bulbs into the house for forcing. The length of time varies 
greatly with the different bulbs. It may be necessary to inves- 
tigate their condition occasionally by inverting a pot and 
loosening the ball of earth by a slight tap against the side. The 
ball can be supported with the hand, and the extent of the 
root growth ascertained. If the roots are 
found protruding through the hole in the 
bottom of the pot no further investigation 
will be needed, but the ball of earth should be 
filled with small white rootlets before the 
bulbs are taken into heat. More bulbs are 
spoiled by trying to force them too early than 
from any other cause. 

Amateurs should not expect to have tulips 
in flower until after the first of the year. 
Tulips are not as easy to grow as some other 
bulbs, but are very satisfactory when they flower. It is best 
to plant them with the flat side down, and pointing towards 
the outside of the pot. Then the foliage will grow over the 
edge of the pot instead of towards the center, making a much 
more attractive appearance. Six bulbs will be enough for 
a six-inch pot. Plant just under the surface. A little fertilizer 
mixed with ordinary garden soil will grow good flowers 
indoors. It is important to give all potted bulbs cf 











a thorough watering before they are set away to ak 
C54 


make root growth. 

Crocuses are not commonly forced indoors 
but they make a cheerful display. There should 
be at least half a dozen bulbs to a pot or pan. It 
will be necessary to keep the pots in a dark, cool 
place for ten days in order that the roots may 
develop before the tops start. The blooms will 
appear in about a month from the time the pots 
are brought into the warm room. Crocus pur- 
purea grandiflora is probably the best for forc- 
ing. Mammoth Golden Yellow and White Lady 
are good kinds. 

Lily-of-the-valley pips are kept in cold stor- 
age practically the season through but it is cus- 
tomary to start them in the house in November. They are to 
be purchased in the frozen state in bundles of 25. When re- 
ceived, the pips should be pulled apart and allowed to thaw 
out gradually. Eight or ten pips should be used in each pan or 





Narcissus bulbs in fibre should be 
planted just at the surface. 





Lily-of -the-valley pips should be 
planted with their noses 
protruding. 





The upper half of an amaryllis 
bulb should be above 
the soil. 


pot, being entirely covered, with the exception of the nose. 
They should be given a thorough watering and placed in a 
warm but dark room, or closet, or in a heated cellar for ten 
days. Then they should be brought to the light gradually and 
watered lightly each day. Unlike most other bulbs they need 
a high temperature—75 or 80 degrees. This can be obtained 
by setting the pots on boards on the radiators. Plenty of mois- 
ture is needed. 

Contradictory terms are sometimes used in describing bulbs, 
a good example being those called Dutch 
Roman and French Roman hyacinths. The 
word Roman in these connections is no more 
than a trade name. French Roman hyacinths 
differ entirely in appearance from the compact 
flowers grown out-of-doors. They have 
small, loosely arranged blossoms which are 
graceful in appearance and not to be over- 
looked for cutting. They are not hardy out- 
of-doors in the North but are forced almost 
as easily as paper-white narcissi, either in 
earth or in fibre. They come into flower in a 
few weeks and are to be recommended. Roman hyacinths are 
commonly white, but the variety called Virginia is blue. This 
variety has larger flowers and a longer stem than the white 
Roman hyacinths, usually with two or three spikes to a bulb. 
Dutch Roman hyacinths might more properly be called minia- 
ture hyacinths. They, too, are forced without difficulty in the 
house. 

If hyacinths of the regulation type are to be forced indoors, 
it is well to use the largest bulbs which can be 
obtained. This is especially true if they are to 
be forced in hyacinth glasses. When grown in 
glasses, the water should come just a little 
above the bottom of the bulb, but there 
should be a contact of water and bulb at all 
times. Even when grown in water, hyacinths 
must be set away in a dark, cool place until 
roots have been formed abundantly. When 
grown in soil, really the best way, there 
should be one bulb to a five- or six-inch pot. 

The so-called multiflora hyacinths are interesting because 
they produce from six to ten flowers from a single bulb as a 
result of a special treatment given them in Holland. It is rec- 
ommended -that they be grown in fibre. Hyacinths should be 
planted with the tops just at the surface of the soil when in 
pots, and it is well to have the bulbs resting on a little sand. 

The forcing of daffodils is a simple matter if good root 
growth is obtained, and most of the kinds listed 
in the catalogues can be grown indoors. It will 
be well, however, to follow the recommenda- 
tions of the catalogue which is being used in 
making up an order. Few bulbous flowers are 
more decorative when forced indoors than the 
common poet’s narcissus, and Narcissus poeticus 
ornatus. It is true that the flowers do not come 
nearly as early as those of the paper-white nar- 
cissus and the Chinese lilies, but they are more 
ornamental when they appear. 

Flower lovers often fail to realize that the 
grape hyacinths can be forced in the house, but 
this bulb offers no difficulties and is very hand- 
some. Muscari azureus is especially early. Scilla 
sibirica is another bulb which can be forced 
without difficulty. The variety known as Spring Beauty is 
especially to be recommended. 

Freesias require a long season and should be potted up as 
soon as possible. Those started now wiil not flower until after 
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the new year. They require en- 
tirely different treatment from 
narcissi and tulips, for instead’ of 
being set in a dark, cool place, 
like the cellar, after they have 
been potted, they should be kept 
in a light room, although out of 
direct sunshine. The tops and the 
roots of these bulbs start to grow 
at the same time, and when the 
tops are well above ground the 
pots may be set in a light window. 

The chief difficulty in the growing of freesias lies in the fact 
that they demand a cool room—one with a temperature rang- 
ing from 55 to 65 degrees. A spare room or conservatory will 
often serve the purpose. They may be planted at intervals 
until the middle of November, a dozen bulbs to a six-inch 
pot, and covered with one inch of soil. It is well to remember 
that colored as well as white varieties are now available. If 
there are bulbs which were forced last year, they may be used 
over again this season, but potted in fresh soil. 

When all is said and done, paper-white narcissi will con- 
tinue to be the most popular of all forcing bulbs because of the 
rapidity with which they can be brought into flower and the 
fact that they do not have to be stored away in cellar or cold- 
frame to make roots. For these reasons, they are ideal house 
plants for small homes and particularly for city apartments. 
It is best to begin forcing them about October 15 and to start 
new bulbs at intervals of two or three weeks. It is wise, how- 
ever, to order one’s entire supply at this time, keeping the 
bulbs in a cool place until they are needed. They can readily 
be forced in soil, but the ease with which they can be made 
to bloom in bowls of pebbles and water, or in fibre, recom- 
mends one of these plans. 








Pieces of broken pot should 
cover the drainage hole. 
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In the last year or two, the so- 
called yellow paper-white, Soleil 
d’Or, has come into great favor. It 
does not bloom quite so quickly 
after being planted and on the 
whole thrives better in soil than in 
pebbles and water. It is one of the 
most satisfactory of forcing bulbs, 
however, if kept away from sun- 
light until a heavy growth of roots 
has been made. 

Housewives have had a fondness for the amaryllis for 
many years, but the popularity of this bulb has increased with 
the coming of fine new hybrids. The bulbs arrive about this 
time and should be potted up as soon as received, using a 
fairly rich soil to which sand has been added. The pot used 
should be deep and one or two inches wider than the spread 
of the bulbs. It is important to set the bulbs so that the shoul- 
der is even with the surface of the soil, which means that the 
upper half will protrude. The bulbs should be set away in a 
cool place until growth begins, water being given sparingly. 

It is not often that ixias are seen in window gardens, prob- 
ably because they need a low temperature. They will give 
good results, however, if grown in a cool room following the 
directions for freesias. The bulbs throw up long grasslike 
leaves and finally an 18-inch flower stalk crowned with red, 
white or blue flowers, depending upon the variety. Although 
a little difficult, these bulbs are worth experimenting with. 

Occasionally tritonias are seen at the shows, but there is no 
reason why they should not be grown in private homes if they 
can be kept at a low temperature. They are easy to force and 
very free flowering. It is best to plant the bulbs slightly pro- 
truding, six to eight in a six-inch pan, and to set them away 
in a dark, cool place for several weeks. 


Tulip bulbs should be planted 
with their tops just under 
the surface. 


Looking Over the New Hardy Asters 


early Autumn show of the Massachusetts Horticul- 

tural Society in Boston, impressing upon one the fact 
that the aster situation has become bewildering to the average 
amateur. Even the experts are hesitating to evaluate the relative 
worth of all the new asters. There are, however, too many kinds 
which will greatly enhance Autumn gardens for most persons 
to want to wait until the experts are ready to express opinions. 

Every variety among the new race of dwarf asters is charm- 
ing and every one of them is worthy of a trial. They are all 
low growing, none of them exceeding 15 inches in height, 
form compact mounds and bloom prolifically. Varieties to be 
seen at the Boston show were: Marjorie, rose-pink; Nancy, 
flesh-pink; Ronald, lilac-pink; Lavanda, lavender-blue; Lilac 
Time, soft lilac; and Niobe, white. It will be noted that 
‘‘pink”’ is used in describing the color of several varieties, but 
in every instance there is an underlying note, even though it 
may be very faint, of lavender or blue. 

Color differences are not the only ones to be noted between 
the varieties. There are variations in height, habits of growth 
and the manner in which the flowers are borne on the plants. 
In Nancy, for example, the flowers are so numerous and are 
borne in such a manner that the foliage is almost completely 
hidden. Marjorie is a little more open in its habit of growth, 
and although it is floriferous, the foliage is clearly visible. 
Marjorie is also somewhat taller than Nancy. It is on such fine 
distinctions that the gardener must make his choice. 

Probably, if it can be possible, the choice is even more diffi- 
cult when it comes to the taller-growing forms. The varieties 
range in height from one and a half to five feet and the differ- 
ences in color are often very slight. Little Boy Blue and Little 
Pink Lady are this year’s novelties which grow about one and 
a half feet high. However, the purchaser will be disappointed 


Me than 25 varieties of hardy asters were seen at the 


if he expects a true blue, and a true pink, for both carry an 
underlying touch of lavender. 

Two outstanding white varieties were to be seen in Boston, 
Mt. Everest, which has flowers that are sometimes almost 
two inches across, and Mt. Ranier, with petals so finely cut 
that they look like fringe. Mt. Ranier is a taller, more bushy 
plant than Mt. Everest, which grows three to four feet high 
and is pyramidal in form. Mt. Ranier has not yet been dis- 
seminated in this country, but probably will be next year. It 
was shown by the Waltham Field Station of Massachusetts 
State College and received an award of merit. 

Another new aster, which was shown by the Waltham 
Field Station and also received an award of merit, was Har- 
rington’s Pink, probably the most strikingly individual 
variety in the show. It is a true, clear pink, if one can rely 
upon color values under the artificial lights of the showroom. 
In the structure of its flowers and its habit of growth it is very 
similar to Mt. Ranier. Indeed, the two would make an ad- 
mirable combination in the garden. 

When it comes to reds among the hardy asters, Charles 
Wilson is the nearest to the pure color, although there is some- 
thing of the magenta even in it. Red Rover is the only 
other variety which can be called red. The experts say Charles 
Wilson is the better. In tones which most persons will frankly 
call magenta, there are: Alderman Vokes, which has been 
described as rose-pink with a blue sheen; Radiance, which is a 
deep rosy magenta; and Mulberry, the color of which is well 
described by its name. 

Mrs. Davis Evans, Gayborder Charm and Col. F. R. Dur- 
ham were noteworthy varieties in the lavender tones to be seen 
in Boston. Outstanding among the so-called blues were Blue 
Plume, Blue Eyes and Feltham Blue. Purple Robe was the only 
distinctive purple variety shown. 





Focal Points for the Garden 


Ornaments and architectural features have a place in 
every garden, no matter how small and unpretentious. 
The problem is to choose the appropriate subject. 





Figures of birds and animals must be given 
the proper setting. 
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A graceful figure adds interest to a fountain. 





An oil jar makes a particularly attractive focal point 
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A sundial is appropriate and effective in any garden. 


Serenity is achieved by a combination of architecture in marble, water, and a dignified grouping of plants 
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When Tree Cutting Is Justified 


HE oft-quoted slogan, ‘“Woodman, spare that tree,”’ is not 

always justified. Sometimes a tree should be cut down to 
save its more beautiful and vigorous neighbor. A Norway 
maple should be permitted to attain its beautiful oval form, 
the elm its natural vase shape, the spruce its pyramidal ap- 
pearance without being shaded out by another tree planted 
too near it. 

Much has been said and written concerning over-planting, 
but the blame should be placed more properly on under-thin- 
ning. That you cannot plant an area in trees without thinning 
should be perfectly evident. It would seem that if there is any 
criticism of planting for immediate effect, the emphasis should 
be on a possible lack of vision on the part of the landscaper, 
in that he does not, in some cases, plant trees with the idea 
that some of them should be sacrificed in later years. By this 
I mean that he may place his trees at such intervals that the 
thinning may destroy the picture he has aspired to, and 
thereby a pleasant planting must be sacrificed to the vigor of 
the trees. 

Trees are not only weakened by shade of those near them, 
but the root systems of some trees are so large that they require 
large areas to supply their need. The elm, of course, is out- 
standing in this respect. The spruce, on the other hand, has a 
comparatively small root system but requires a deeper soil. 
Ali this means that a proper planting of a tree depends not 
alone on its height and spread, but also on its root system. 
The root system of trees, then, should be of interest to the 
landscaper, since in cutting out trees it may be necessary to cut 
down a tree which has been weakened by insufficient water 
and nutrient. Thus it may be imperative to spoil the plan of 
the planter. 

It takes courage to cut down a tree which you have seen 
standing in the same place year after year. But, if you will 
think of the years when it will look unsightly or ruin several 
other better trees, you will buoy up your courage to a sticking 
point and, in years to come, will be glad of it. The immediate 
addition of sunlight, the feeling of expansiveness may be your 
reward after the proper thinning out of your trees. You may 
also open new vistas of other more beautiful trees, hills, val- 
leys, mountains or oceans. All these are sometimes the largess 
heaped upon the thoughtful. 

There are in many cases a choice of trees which could be 
sacrificed. Here one should pause and meditate on the com- 
parative health of the trees, the susceptibility to insects, blights 
and other fungi, the ages of the trees and their expectancy of 
life, all of which are important factors to consider. For ex- 
ample, it would not do to cut down a 50-year-old elm to 
retain a 20-year-old Carolina poplar. The elm will live much 
longer and is a more desirable tree from all angles. On the 
other hand, a 20-year-old poplar is a more desirable tree than 
a 75-year-old Norway spruce, which is rapidly reaching its 
span. 

Such are the problems of those interested in conserving and 
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improving the landscape about their homes. Those undertak- 
ing it will find it a definite economy in years to come. 
—Richard E. Henderscr. 


Beverly, Mass. 


Explaining the Dittany Confusion 


HREE distinct plants are known as dittany, and confu- 

sion arises when writers on herb gardening fail to distin- 
guish among them. Dictamnus albus is called dittany by Eng- 
lish writers. D. albus is the gas plant that furnishes the amusing 
flash of flame when a lighted match is held near it at the height 
of its flowering season. 

The dittany of Crete or “‘Righte Dittany,’’ Origanum dic- 
tamnus, is the plant meant by writers who elaborate upon the 
rarity of dittany. 

American dittany, Cunila origanoides (C. mariana L.), is. 
however, as valuable in the herb garden as its European rela- 
tive. Both are members of the mint family. The American 
dittany makes an aromatic tea that is mildly stimulating. The 
plant grows wild on dry hillsides in New York and south- 
ward, rarely reaching a foot in height. Its white or purplish 
cymes of small flowers are reasonably decorative. 

The plant has value for the dry rock garden because of its 
late Summer bloom, but its chief interest is the phenomenon 
of ice formation about its lower stem when the temperature 
approaches freezing but it is not low enough to cause ice to 
form elsewhere. It shares this peculiarity with a couple of 
other plants. On cold mornings at this time of year, the lower 
inch or two of the woody stem will be found surrounded with 
wide curls of ice suggesting the curled shavings from a car- 
penter’s plane. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The Herb Society of America has done a particularly valuable work in 
helping to clear up the confused nomenclature of the plants which have been called dittany. The 
reader is referred to the 1935, 1936 and 1937 issues of *“The Herbarist,"’ the annual of the 
society, for articles giving the botany and history of these plants. 


Picture and Title Fail to Agree 


iy SIR—There was an illustration in the September 
15 issue supposedly representing Leucojum vernum. 
Now, I have seen this or similar cut in bulb catalogues under 
the same caption. Nevertheless, the illustration really showed 
L. estivum. Ordinarily L. vernum has one flower on a stem, 
similar to the Snowdrop, but there is a Carpathian form 
which sometimes comes with twin flowers. The individual 
flower is also larger than that of the Summer Snowflake. 

It has always been a marvel to me why the true Spring 
Snowflake has not been more generally planted in northern 
gardens. I believe it is abundant in some southern gardens. 
There is one little garden in Madison, N. J., where I live, 
in which it has become so thoroughly naturalized that one can 
see, possibly, thousands of flowers open at one time. The 
Spring Snowflake comes a little later than the Snowdrop, and 
therefore is better adapted to North American gardens. It is 
altogether a most delightful flower. 

Two years ago, I induced the lady who owns the garden in 
Madison to lift a couple of clumps early in March, and when 
they were in flower she brought them to the flower show in 
New York. This little exhibit attracted much attention by 
those who knew the flower and had not seen it for many 
years. 

I have often wondered at the apparent neglect of the true 
Spring Snowflake because there is no reason except for its 
seeming scarcity why one should not have it in flower in 
company with scillas and chionodoxas. 


—Arthur Herrington. 
New York, N. Y. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The photographer followed the practice common in the trade of attaching 
the name Vernum to the variety which is properly L. estivum. It is a mistake, of course, and 
should be corrected. 
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I HAVE an éntertaining communication from Mr. Stephen 
J. Harmeling of Vashon in the State of Washington, who 
grows 75 species of lilies along with many rare hybrids. He 
tells me in particular about a cross between the lilies called 
Columbianum and Mt. Hood. He calls it a kind of jumbo 
Washingtonian, with leaves three times as large and flower 
stems three times as long. Mr. Harmeling is almost six feet 
tall and this lily towers well above his head. 

Mr. Harmeling also called my attention to the fact that the 
famous English lily authority, Mr. Arthur Grove, to whom 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society gave a medal last year, 
was badly mistaken ten years ago when he made the audacious 
statement that not one hybrid lily was an improvement on its 
parents in any particular. 

It is safe to say that Mr. Grove has revised that opinion by 
this time. America alone has produced enough new lilies of 
exceptional merit to justify that fact. Apparently, hybridizers 
were making many experiments at the time mentioned, for 
Mr. Grove wrote then that the promiscuous crossing of lilies 
as being carried on reminded him of the crossing of a bulldog 
with a setter. I have no doubt, though, that many lily experts 
are now thinking much the same thoughts as those which 
passed through Mr. Grove’s mind ten years ago, for there 
seems to be no end to the multiplication of new varieties, and 
the ultimate result may be confusion worse confounded. Still, 
one hesitates to interfere with any work which may produce 
an occasional outstanding variety. 

Mr. Harmeling calls his place a jungle, but I notice that 
most horticultural travelers who reach his part of the country 
never fail to sing the praises of what they see there. I am inter- 
ested to find that he is very much in love with the Solonika 
type of Madonna lily, which is gradually making its way into 
the trade. It seems to be a decided improvement over the older 
forms of Lilium candidum. 


NE of the florists’ papers suggests Japanese maples for 
house decoration during times when flowering plants are 
scarce. The suggestion is interesting and the plan might well 
be carried far enough to include the exhibition of Japanese 
maples at some of the Spring flower shows. As is well known, 
the leaves of many kinds are extremely decorative, both in 
form and color. 

Probably, however, little thought has ever been given to 
the possibilities of using these plants in Winter. The state- 
ment is made that they require very little forcing to get them 
into full leaf early in the year. Forms of Acer palmatum are 
especially recommended. This is a species which has very 
highly colored leaves, often notched and cut in interesting 
ways. It might be worth while buying a few small plants this 
Fall to see what can be done along this line, particularly with 
exhibition purposes in view. I believe that a compost of sandy 
loam and leaf mold is most desirable for growing small Japa- 
nese maples in pots or tubs. 


|e WAS a great shock to learn of Dr. J. H. Nicolas’ death. 
He was one of the most unique and important figures in 
the rose-growing field. His devotion to the rose was an ab- 
sorbing passion, and his knowledge was profound. Mr. 
Robert Pyle of West Grove, Pa., seems to have been his 
original sponsor. Mr. Pyle found him at work in the life 
insurance business in Indianapolis, but he was growing roses 
all over a medium-sized lot and even in the cellar of his house. 

Presently, the life insurance business was abandoned, and 
Mr. Nicolas joined the Conard-Pyle Company. From then 
on, he absorbed rose lore like a sponge, making repeated trips 


to Europe and traveling over much of this country. He be- 
came prominent in the American Rose Society, of course, and 
became a member of many important societies abroad. 

After a time, he became associated with the Jackson & 
Perkins Co. at Newark, N. Y., where he started on a rose- 
breeding campaign which resulted in giving the world such 
roses as Carillon, Gloaming, Eclipse, Mrs. Frances King, 
Snowbank and Rochester. He had decided opinions which he 
upheld forcefully and usually convincingly. He wrote well, 
and his books, like his roses and his friendships, will help to 
keep his memory green. 


T IS seldom that any new plant is introduced to the public 
in such an adroit manner as the new Russell lupins, men- 
tion of which has been appearing in different publications. 
The fact that these lupins were developed by an amateur who 
refused all offers for the stock over a long term of years makes 
interesting reading, of course. The additional fact that they 
have finally been released and have come into the trade gives 
a personal interest to this new strain. 

It is probable that most of the praise being lavished upon 
the Russell lupins is justified. English writers who have seen 
the plants in the field wax enthusiastic about them, and the 
photographs which have come to this country appear to bear 


The new Russell lupins are impressive in size and form 
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out their claims that these new lupins are outstanding in every 
way. 

To review the early history of the Russell lupins means 
going back to a small show which was held many years ago in 
a Yorkshire town. One George Russell had a display which 
outclassed all other lupins shown, even those put in by pro- 
fessional growers. Immediately, efforts were made to buy Mr. 
Russell’s stock, but he refused to sell, saying that he had spent 
years selecting and reselecting lupins and that they constituted 
a hobby which he had no wish to lose. 

The time came, however, when the Yorkshireman decided 
that he would let his treasures go, and they have passed into 
the hands of an English concern, through whose efforts they 
will doubtless reach America. 

It appears that the Russell lupins grow three and one-half 
feet high with the upper 26 inches a solid mass of color. The 
color range goes through white, yellow, pink and red to deep 





The Dutch iris, Jan Weenix. ts one of the choice varieties 


purple. The latest development is the production of miniature 
Russell lupins, growing from 15 to 24 inches high with a 
color range which is extensive, although not as wide as that 
of the taller plants. 


HERE can be no question about the value of the Formosa 

lily in amateurs’ gardens, especially for late bloom. At the 
flower show held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, beginning 
October 5, Mr. Wilfrid Wheeler set up an exhibit of these 
lilies which demonstrated their beauty. 

It is not so much their beauty which I want to stress, how- 
ever, as the fact that these lilies were grown from seed and 
flowered the first year. Mr. Wheeler told me that the seed was 
sown in a greenhouse in January and the seedlings kept very 
cool. They made rapid growth and were set into the open 
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ground the first of May. By August, they were in full bloom. 

It is amazing that such results can be obtained with any 
lily in one year. While these lilies were making tops, they were 
also making bulbs, which will be left in the ground and 
doubtless will flower next year, although they will need some 
winter protection. It is probable that these lilies are not as 
hardy as the Regal lily, and the fact seems to be pretty well 
established that they run out in about three years. Neverthe- 
less, the fact that they can be grown from seed as readily as 
this, commends them to amateurs everywhere. 

They can be grown even if the garden maker has no green- 
house facilities, for nurserymen and florists are now selling 
seedling plants each Spring, which can be handled easily and 
safely. 

If I am not wrong in my observation, the Formosa lilies 
started from seed bloom a little earlier than those grown from 
bulbs. The flowering season lasts just as long, however, for 
Mr. Wheeler harvested his blossoms from the garden in early 
October, after having had continuous bloom for more than a 
month. I assume that he has Wilson’s variety, which is a little 
later to flower than Price’s variety. It seems to me that the 
flowers are quite as handsome as those of the Regal lily, but 
they have less fragrance, which possibly is a fact in their favor 
if they are to be cut. 


Bulbous Irises, North and South 


ULBOUS irises are used much less frequently than their 
value warrants. Perhaps this is because there is a general 
belief that they are not very hardy. The truth is, however, 
that they can be grown without loss, even in New England, if 
given a little protection in the Winter months. The Dutch 
and English irises are the kinds to be recommended. Except 
for one or two varieties, the Spanish irises may well be omit- 
ted, as the Dutch irises are much handsomer. 

The bulbs are now in the seed stores and can be planted at 
once. They are not particular about soil, but it is important 
that the ground should be well drained. Five inches is about 
the right depth for planting the bulbs, and they should be set 
four inches apart. If there should be a long, open Autumn, 
green shoots may appear above ground the present season, but 
this fact should not cause alarm. No manure should be used at 
planting time unless it is thoroughly well rotted, but a little 
balanced fertilizer worked into the soil will be beneficial. Lime 
is sometimes recommended but does not seem to be needed. 

Bulbs may be left undisturbed for several years, but with 
this treatment will eventually run out. Accordingly, it is wise 
to lift and separate them in July. However, the grower should 
not depend upon natural increase but should buy a few new 
bulbs each year to keep his stock complete. Bulbous irises are 
very desirable for cutting but of course the bulbs are weakened 
by the removal of the foliage. 

Although highly desirable in the North, these irises are 
even more useful in the South, where they can be grown with 
the greatest of ease. If planted now in good soil, they will start 
blooming in early Spring. Probably the best plan to follow 
in the South is to dig up the bulbs after the tops die down, 
spreading them out in a shady place to dry and then packing 
them away for planting again when Autumn comes. The 
Dutch irises are especially recommended. 


Plowing to Destroy Cut Worms 


UCH can be done at this season to avoid a repetition of 
the loss from cut worms which characterized the past 
season. It is very difficult to deal with cut worms in the Spring 
or in the Summer, but they can be destroyed by the wholesale 
if the garden is plowed at this season. The moth lays her eggs 
in the Autumn on whatever vegetation she can find, either 
weeds or the refuse from the season’s crops. If the rubbish is 
carefully cleaned up and burned and deep plowing then re- 
sorted to, but few cut worms will appear next season. 





Awards in the Year Book Competition 


Garden clubs from six widely scat- 
_ tered states win the coveted prizes 


ARDEN clubs throughout the country are giving 
(5 greater attention to the serious study of horticulture 
and less to social trimmings. At least, that is the 
tendency indicated by the large number of year books entered 
by garden clubs in the annual competition conducted by Hor- 
ticulture. Civic work is stressed in a logical way by many of 
these clubs but not to the exclusion of matters pertaining 
strictly to gardening. The scale of points used by the judges 
this year placed particular emphasis on the character of the 
programs, but criginality, comprehensiveness and physical 
make-up also received proper attention. 

The list of winning clubs appears herewith, and the editors 
of Horticulture, as well as the judges, extend their congratula- 
tions to the successful clubs. They wish to say at the same 
time that a great number of other year books were found to 
have much merit and that a study of these year books reveals 
a surprising knowledge of horticul- 


chicken manure or fish meal 
when planting petunias and 
were also told that the petunias 
should be transplanted with 
only the roots underground, as 
they are likely to damp off if 
planted too deeply. They were 
informed that ants carry off the 
seeds and that snails eat the 
young seedlings at night. The fr, 
varieties Balcony Rose, Balcony 
White and Balcony Blue were Book Plate | 
recommended for porch boxes, 
borders and beds. Parviflora was recommended as a new trail- 
ing petunia suitable for rock gardens, ledges and porch boxes. 
It spreads in circles. In its November program, the club called 
attention to the new chrysanthemum Astrid, and in December 
advised the use of the new asters Star of Wartburg, Wonder of 
Staefa and Little Boy Blue. The little book is filled with 
advice and suggestions of this kind. 






































tural matters on the part of garden The creamy white cover of The 
club members in all parts of the : D Home Garden Club of Denver is 
country. The Winning Garden Clubs rather severe but not unduly so, and 
The Norristown (Pa.) Garden Riccaiis ol Midttiadtests Your the contents are almost exciting be- 
Club agp a year book a ae" Book Contest _— of = _— ng ag un- 
tremely neat in appearance, boun sceiiiaiide usual interest found in the topics 
in green covers and carrying a pic- First Norristown (Pa.) Garden discussed in the different meetings. 
ture of dogwood in color. A mem- es « « mines ... .$50.00 The arrangement of the book is 
ber of the club writes that the Second . The Garden Club of particularly good, and an interest- 
committee in charge searched for a Tarpon Springs, Fla... 25.00 ing feature is the Path of Remem- 
long yee oye oop just i Third The Meme Gestes Clah cf brances, oe pot names of 
eigen See once sacatis -yoaitel oem Rewer 5 MAO tS te oat ote. er aoe 
r each month i 
Ge & cineuonals carrying Sacniaeioet Fourth The Natchez (Miss.) blue sailor ones alae he oe 
information about various plants Garden Club ........ 3.00 Park. 
and plantsmen. The center of the Fifth Garden Department, Mason The year book of the Natchez 
book carries a double-page picture of County Women’s Club , Garden Club contains a foreword, 
a grape porch which received a first (Maysville, Ky.) 5.04) in which the statement is made that 
prize at the Philadelphia Flower Sixth Rose-Mary Garden Club certain flowers have been chosen for 
Show in March, 1937. A poster (St. Louis, Mo.) .... 5.00 special study in the hope that the 
was used with this exhibit to show members may become increasingly 





the possibilities of blotting out un- 
sightly eyesores, and materials from a wrecking company were 
used in making the porch. 

One page has a picture of the official emblem of the Garden 
Club Federation of Pennsylvania, the design having been sub- 
mitted by the Norristown Garden Club in a state-wide com- 
petition and selected as the best. The state federation is now 
beginning to use this emblem on its stationery. 


A Club Devoted to Petunias 


FLORIDA club has always been a winner in this compe- 
tition in recent years. This year the Garden Club of 
Tarpon Springs is in second place with an excellent little pub- 
lication carrying the picture of a palm on the cover. Some of 
the year’s plans, as discussed in the year book, consist of an 
endeavor to establish junior work on a permanent basis, to 
organize a strong horticultural 
department, to establish a plant 
nursery and to complete plantings 
on the principal streets, in addi- 
tion to starting a petunia planting 
campaign to brighten up the city 
with newly seeded petunias in 
home grounds and public places. 
Garden makers are told not 
to use pulverized sheep manure, 





interested in their individuality and 
their culture. This club has several projects, as a perusal 
of the year book shows. It is, indeed, devoted to civic im- 
provement along with horticultural advancement. Each year it 
conducts an annual pilgrimage to places of historic interest 
and beauty, and through these pilgrimages has been able to 
finance several worth-while undertakings. Special study is 
being given to the finding of plants suitable for Natchez and 
its southern climate, and this year it sponsored a program 
among the colored citizens. 


Unique Wallpaper Covers 


yer of the most interesting and valuable of year books 
submitted were prepared in extremely economical ways. 
Among them is that of the Garden Department of the Mason 
County Women’s Club in Maysville, Ky., which is awarded 
the fifth prize. This year book is mimeographed. The cover is 
made of wallpaper and the decorations are drawings made 
directly on the stencil, some of them extremely amusing. This 
is, indeed, one of the most sprightly of all the year books com- 
ing before the judges. The slogan of the club is ‘““Out of the 
Dumps,” and the story of this egress is carried in a few lines 
at the top of the pages throughout the book. 

The year book of the Rose-Mary Garden Club of St. Louis 
is much more ambitious in appearance, with a beautiful soft 
leather cover and pictures in color, which have been pasted in. 
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At the same time, it is not unduly expen- 
sive. The program is a broad one, some- 
what elementary on the whole, with at 
least one debate, the subject being ‘‘Re- 
solved: That Annuals Are Better Than 
Perennials for Beginners.”’ Incidentally, 
it seems probable that many garden club 
programs could be made livelier by an oc- 
casional debate between members on sub- 
jects which are open to discussion. 

Only passing reference can be made to 
some of the other books, and it is impos- 
sible to mention all of those which de- 
serve a word of praise. 

The Garden Club of Lincoln, Neb., 
has an ambitious and very handsome year 
book with a program which is varied and 
helpful. Several pages are devoted to cul- 





The Reverent Town 


1 like a town that sees 
The sacredness of trees, 
Acknowledging their right 
To whisper half the night, 
And all the day to talk 
Above a shaded walk. 


1 like a reverent town, 

That hews no tree trunk down, 
But lets it stand to know 
Sidewalks around can go, 

And if, “1 comprehend; 

UYou were here first, my friend]” 


in stiff leather covers. Presumably, these 
covers are retained year after year, each 
year's new program being inserted as re- 
ceived, and blank pages for notes are 
included. 

~ What looks like a garden gate consti- 
tutes the cover of the North End Garden 
Club of Indianapolis, Ind. 

A very pretty cover of the Garden Club 
of Dayton, Ohio, carries the following 
paragraph: 

“Some wise man has said ‘that flowers 
are the poetry of the earth, as the stars are 
the poetry of heaven.’ So even if we can- 
not write poems, we can grow them.” 

Similarly, the salmon-pink cover of 
the Petersburg (Va.) Garden Club has 
this line, ‘Earth Laughs in Flowers.’’ It 








tural instructions, and the book includes 
the program of the National Peony Show, 
which was held in Lincoln this year. 

From Griffin, Ga., comes a year book 
with a white cover which is particularly 
valuable for the horticultural suggestions 
which it gives. Those in charge evidently 
realize that the amount of information 
in print which is of value to southern 
growers is limited. 

Waterloo, Iowa, has a unique little year book arranged 
with thumb indexes and bound in a soft suede cover. That of 
the Cornwall Garden Club of Cornwall, N. Y., is similar in 
its arrangement. 

The Rangeley Lakes Garden Club of Maine again presents 
a comprehensive and helpful program in a year book bound 
in genuine birch bark. 

From Elmhurst, Ill., comes a year book which is unique in 
the fact that it is bound in imported wall covering called 
Salubra and Tekko, manufactured in Switzerland and de- 
signed by European artists. Tekko is metal on parchment, 
while Salubra has a protection equivalent to six coats of ordi- 
nary oil paint on waterproof parchment. This material makes 
a strong and permanent cover. 

A business-like year book from the Miami (Fla.) Garden 
Club expresses the practical nature of the work which that 
club is doing. It represents, in fact, a uniform program on 
introduced plant material for all garden clubs from Palm 
Beach to Key West. 

The Bayshore Circle of the Tampa (Fla.) Garden Club 
also has an attractive year book. It announces its year’s work 
on the title page as follows: 

Caring for the Grounds of a Little House 

Improvements along Bayshore Boulevard 

Make Two Scrapbooks. 

The first page of the year book of the Garden Lovers Club 
of Cleveland, Ohio, opens with this pleasant sentiment, 
“Welcome, fellow gardeners. May this program bring you 
many pleasant hours and some helpful information.” Helpful 
suggestions scattered through the book add to its value. 


Drills on Latin Names 


HORTICULTURAL round-table group of the Fox 
Chapel Garden Club, Pittsburgh, Pa., meets every other 
Tuesday to study in detail the problems which there is not 
sufficient time to discuss at the regular meeting. This fact is 
emphasized in the club’s year book, and there is a reminder for 
each month. A five-minute drill on Latin names is made a 
part of several meetings, and guessing contests between the 
teams of two clubs, called the Annuals and the Perennials, 
have been arranged. 
The year book of the Window Box Garden Club of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is especially unique, being made up of loose leaves 





From the Beaver (Pa.) Garden 
Club year book 


is evident that this club is particular as to 
its members, for a questionnaire is at- 
tached, the following test being applied 
by the admissions committee to applicants 
which appear before it. They are scored 
on the basis of 


ee 
Personal work in garden 
Experience and knowledge of pane: .20% 
Ability to write or talk on es .10% 
a 10% 


Each applicant must score 60 per cent to gain admission to 


the club. 


VbRwWNe 


Praise for an Aster and a Phlox 


STER frikarti has been one of the high spots in my garden 

for three years. Its glorious lavender-blue, continuing 

for many weeks, makes it invaluable. This season, however. 
it has had a rival. 

The old plants have become rather ragged and should prob- 
ably be divided and reset next year, but not far from them a 
two-year-old clump of the phlox Silverton, sent to me from 
Colorado, has bloomed and bloomed and kept on blooming. 
Its color, in the clump, is almost as blue as that of A. frikarti 
and it is the freest blooming phlox of the dozen or more 
newer kinds I have. 

The foliage of this phlox is clean and healthy and the 
individual blooms are much larger than those of most kinds— 
about one and three-quarters inches in diameter. Under iden- 
tical treatment, side by side with other phloxes, it leads them 
all and A. frikarti has had to share the blue spotlight with 
Silverton. 

—Romaine B. Ware. 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


Heading Off Next Year's Pests 


UCH can be done in the prevention of insect attacks on 
next year’s garden crop if the garden is now cleaned of 
crop remnants such as old vines, stalks and decayed vegetables. 
All remnants should be gathered and burned or buried deeply. 
Many of the most troublesome pests feed in the late Fall on 
the part of the year’s crop which is not used. The striped 
cucumber beetle and the squash bug are found in great num- 
bers on old squash vines, discarded, partly rotted cucumbers 
and pumpkins. The cabbage aphid is numerous on old cab- 
bage stubs from which the head was removed earlier in the 
season. The same is true of insects of many other garden crops. 
Not only will the number of overwintering insects be made 
less by this clean-up but the overwintering quarters of many 
insects will be destroyed. Burning or burying crop remnants. 
will also help in the control of plant diseases. 
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ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUESTIONS 














Borers Infesting Mountain Ash Trees 


I have a mountain ash tree which is being damaged by 
borers. Please tell me what to do to get rid of these pests. 


The mountain ash is subject to infestation by borers and 
must be watched carefully. Perhaps the best borer control is 
paradichlorobenzene and cottonseed oil, one pound of the 
former mixed with two quarts of the latter. The mixture is to 
be dabbed on the base of the trunk, particularly where borer 
casts indicate the presence of borers. Sometimes it is found 
wise to dig the castings out slightly, afterwards inserting a 
little of the material and puttying up the hole. Paradichloro- 
benzene is sold under various trade names in the seed stores. 
It is much better to use it at this season than in hot weather. 
The application of nitrate of soda or some other fertilizer to 
keep trees growing vigorously is helpful, for weak trees or 
those suffering from frost cracks or sun scald are the first to be 
attacked. 


Using a Tub for a Lily Pool 


I should like to make a water-lily pool from a large tub. 
Please give me instructions and also the names of suitable 
plants to set in it. 


It will be well to sink the tub in the ground to within a 
few inches of the rim, which may be hidden with stones and 
small plants. The bottom of the tub should be covered with a 
layer of coarse washed sand, four to six inches deep. Elodea 
densa and Vallsneria spiralis are good kinds for providing the 
necessary oxygen. 

A small water lily may be included, too. Probably Nymphaea 
tetragona will be as good as any. Planting should be deferred 
until Spring, of course. A few water snails will be needed as 
scavengers. Small goldfishes should do well. The rule for 
numbers is one inch of fish, excluding the tail, to each gallon 
of water. If the tub holds 20 gallons of water, it will support 
five four-inch fishes. 


Treatment of Tuberous-Rooted Begonias 


Can old tuberous-rooted begomias be rejuvenated by divid- 
ing the tubers? If so, when and how should the work be done? 


It is the nature of tuberous-rooted begonias to deteriorate 
rather rapidly, the flowers growing smaller from year to year. 
The roots may be carried over several seasons, however, if 
stored in sand and started into growth in the house in March. 
They are worth keeping along for two or three years. The 
old tubers may be divided if they are so cut as to leave an eye 
with each piece, but they will need several years to reach 
blooming size. It is the custom of specialists, therefore, to start 
new plants from seed every year, and this is the best plan to 
follow when possible. Very little division of tubers is now 
practiced. 


Growing the Amaryllis from Seed 


Is it possible for amateurs to grow the amaryllis from seed 
in a small greenhouse? 


The amaryllis can be readily grown from seeds sown in a 
greenhouse in November. It is a peculiarity of these seeds that 
they lose their vitality very quickly. Success lies in obtaining 
them as soon as ripe and sowing them soon after. The young 
plants must be kept growing steadily until they reach matu- 
rity, but when they have flowered and begun to develop offsets, 
they may be kept rather dry through the Winter or until they 
start to grow a little. 


Protecting Trees From Field Mice 


Please give me some advice about protecting my newly set 
trees from rodents. 


A good way to prevent injury by field mice and rabbits 
to the trunks of young trees is to guard them with galvanized 
half-inch hardware cloth, two feet high. This can be 
cut and rolled into a cylinder large enough to allow for several 
years of tree growth. The sharp-cut ends can be hooked to- 
gether and bent to close the cylinder so that mice cannot 
get in. 

Sometimes field mice work a few inches below the ground’s 
surface. To insure against this damage, one should remove 
with a grubbing hoe the soil around the base of the trunk. 
Then the wire cylinder may be sunk from three to six inches 
and, if possible, fill the place of the removed sod with cinders. 

In sod orchards and in places where pine mice work below 
the ground, the use of poison bait helps to keep mice down. 
Poison grain can be prepared, or strychnined oats may be 
purchased. The first distribution of poison should be about 
the middle of October and should be followed in November 
and again in February and March. 


Winter Lawns in Southern States 


I have heard that a certain grass can be used to keep south- 
ern lawns green in Winter. What is it? 


Bermuda grass, which is commonly used for lawn pur- 
poses in some of the southern states, suffers severely from the 
slightest touch of frost. For that reason, Italian rye grass 
is being recommended for Winter lawns, the seed being sown 
in October or November. Under methods now being used, 
this grass can be sown without interfering with the permanent 
lawn. The plan is to cut the Bermuda grass as close as pos- 
sible, the clippings being removed. Then a balanced fertilizer 
is to be applied and wet down if possible. 

The next step is to broadcast the Italian rye grass seed, this 
work being done two or three days later. Ten pounds is about 
the right amount for each 1,000 square feet. The lawn should 
then be rolled to bring the seed into close contact with the soil 
and water applied freely. If conditions are good, the seed 
should germinate in ten to twelve days. Then it should be 
cut in the ordinary way, and it will provide a greensward 
throughout the Winter months. 


The Autumn Coloration of Trees 


Is it true that there is a difference in the Autumn coloration 
of trees from the various continents? 


It is generally accepted as a fact that American trees change 
color and lose their 'eaves earlier than trees of the same genus 
from the other side of the Atlantic. 

On the whole, the native American trees are rather more 
conspicuous in the Autumn than the foreign introductions, 
although some of the Chinese and Japanese trees are very 
beautiful. The Japanese maples and the maidenhair trees are 
particularly handsome at this season, and, of course, the Fall 
beauty of shrubs like the Japanese barberry, the Japanese ivy, 
Vitus coignetie and Spirea thunbergi cannot readily be 
excelled. 

Yet the Far East gives us no such long list of trees and 
shrubs as the American oaks, the red and sugar maples, the 
sweet and sour gums, the dogwood, Cornus florida, the sorrel 
tree, Oxydendrum arboreum, the sumachs, the viburnums, the 
bush blueberries, the shadbush and the chokeberry, Aroma 
arbutifolia. 














Distributors of 


FLORIDA HUMUS 


ATLANTA: Evans Implement Co. 
AUBURN, N. Y.: George J. Nicht 
AUGUSTA: Fruitland Nurseries 
BALTIMORE: 


E. Miller Richardson % Co. 
A. L. Davis’ Son 
Joseph Breck & Sons 
Perry Seed Company 
BRISTOL, VA.: Wood-Howell Nurseries 
CINCINNATI: 
J. Chas. McCullough Seed Co. 
Sidney L. Dryfoos 
Terminal Sales Corp. 


BINGHAMTON: 
BOSTON: 


CLEVELAND: 
DETROIT: 
JACKSONVILLE: 

Jacksonville Landscape Co. 
LOS ANGELES: 

Germain Seed & Plant Co. 
LOUISVILLE: Bunton Seed Co. 
MANCHESTER, N. H.: 

John B. Varick Co. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN.: 

The Frank S. Platt Co. 
NEW ORLEANS: Reuter Seed Co. 
NEW YORK (also Long Island & 

N. J.) Stumpp & Walter Co. 
NORFOLK, VA.: Geo. Tait & Sons 
PHILADELPHIA: Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH: Beckert Seed & Bulb Co. 
PORTLAND, ME.: Kendall & Whitney 
PORTLAND, ORE.: 

The Chas. H. Lilly Co. 
PROVIDENCE: W. E. Barrett Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.: Hart & Vick, Inc. 
SEATTLE, WASH.: 

The Chas. H. Lilly Co. 
ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: 

Balderson Co., Inc. 
WATERBURY, CONN. : 

H. S. Coe Co., Inc. 
WORCESTER, MASS.: Ross Bros Co. 


THE 


GROUNDWORK 


.. for a beautiful 


Spring Garden .. 


You'll have more flowers — and less 
work—next Spring if you incorporate 
Florida Humus in your soil today. 
Rich in nitrogen, just right in acidity, 
high in water-holding capacity — 
Florida Humus will increase the fer- 
tility of your soil for years to come. 
Autumn is the best time to apply it. 
... Florida Humus is air-dried before 
packing, by a special process which 
removes over half its natural moisture. 
Thus it gives you more humus and less 
water with each pound you buy. Write 
for descriptive booklet, Nature’s Store- 
house of Fertility. Florida Humus Co., 
141-R Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


Nature’s Storehouse of Fertility 
Mined and manufactured at Zellwood, Fla. 











WEST NEWBURY 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLAN YOUR FALL PLANTING 


We offer for your consideration: 
Peonies of the world’s choicest 
Evergreens in a wide variety 
Perennials of the hardiest and best 
Deciduous shrubs and trees suitable for any 
climate or location 


May we help you with your problem? 
Catalog 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 


MASSACHUSETTS 








30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. 





TREES 


All sizes and varieties—planted wherever you want 


them—at prices that are worthwhile investigating. 


Estimates and Expert Advice Without Obligation 
Cavity Work—Pruning—Fertilizing 


WHITE & FRANKE,INC. 


Asp. 4204-4205 








Ye 


ea 
] Aittle Book %j 






about Roses J 


(35th Annual Issue) 
'| Written by men who have spent their 
lives with Roses and Peonies too. }| 













‘J about culture, pruning, etc. Many Py 
Special Offers are listed for Fall plant- 
ing. This unusual Catalog is sent free /\# 
i to garden owners east of the Mississippi 
|| River; 35¢ elsewhere. Write today. 
GEO. H. PETERSON, INC. 





















NURSERY: PARAMUS RD.,ARCOLA.N.J. 3 
) MAIL: BOX 45 FAIR LAWN, N. J. Wi 
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BISHOP RUSTIC BIRD-HOUSES 
FEEDERS — WILD BIRD CAKES 


No. 118 Bishop 
Suet Rack, of pine 
with hardwood 
dowels, stained 
brown. Complete 
with 2 Wild Bird 
Cakes, $2.00 post- 
paid. Rack only, 
$1.50. At Seed 
and Bird Stores 
or direct. 














Catalogue 


WELLES L. BISHOP 
144 MURDOCK AVENUE MERIDEN, CONN. 
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Dahlias for Beds and Borders 


HE modern dahlia in its many forms can be used in a 

number of ways in the beds and borders on the home 
grounds and in landscape plantings. Varieties of the same gen- 
eral type of flower, such as the large decoratives used as a 
background with the miniatures in front, and the color of 
both blending and in harmony, or even of the same tint or 
shade, make very effective groups in perennial borders. The 
ball types and the lower-growing pompons, which are of 
the same general character, can also be used in this way. 

The dahlia has had its ups and downs. The ball types, very 
popular at one time, lost favor, and more informal types took 
their places. Today, there is a tendency to plant the ball types 
again when a more or less formal environment makes it 
suitable. 

The bedding varieties, pompons, miniatures, singles and 
so-called orchid-flowered types, are forging ahead and will be 
used much more extensively, I think, in the gardens of the 
average citizen than the huge decoratives, which still seem to 
be popular. 

When the average home gardener buys tubers of the huge 
decoratives he sees at the shows and plants them in his garden, 
he may not realize that they are the results of careful plant- 
ing, feeding and disbudding. What the average home gardener 
wants is a foolproof plant that will produce an abundance of 
bloom, held well up above the foliage, over a long period of 
time, and in good clear colors, or combinations of colors. Such 
plants are already available in types other than the huge 
decoratives. We need more of the straight cactus type of 
flower. These are, in the opinion of many, much more artistic 
than the so-called decorative forms. 

—E. K. Thomas. 
Providence, R. I. 


The New Gaillardia Sun God 


ITH the tremendous and well-earned popularity of the 

gaillardia Sun God in mind, many amateurs have tried 
to propagate this new variety. If the usual procedure of taking 
root cuttings is followed, however, only a small percentage will 
root successfully. 

A better method and one which will produce a dozen to 
fifty or more plants from each original one is as follows: In 
the Spring after growth is well started, or late in the Summer, 
dig with a trowel close around the crown of the old plant and 
replant this crown, cutting off all top growth. 

This will leave all the old roots in the ground and most 
of them will quickly send up leaf shoots. When these shoots 
are two inches tall, dig up the entire mass of plants, shake 
them apart and replant. All should bloom the first season. 

Sun God is not a long-lived plant in the average garden, 
but by keeping young plants always coming on, one may 
enjoy its glorious bloom indefinitely. 

—Romaine B. Ware. 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


The Fall Planting of Roses 


| agree received in the Fall should be planted in well-pre- 
pared beds, which have been liberally enriched with cow 
manure and bone meal, with good drainage assured. They 
should be set firmly with the buds or grafts covered about two 
inches. Later they should be banked up with soil as a winter 
protection, this protection being supplemented with a coating 
of hay, straw or leaves, with a few evergreen boughs laid 
above them to hold the mulch in position, but not applied 
until the soil is frozen hard and not removed until April. 
This plan will give better results than any Spring planting of 
roses wintered in storehouses. 
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LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR CLUB 





PROGRAMS 














ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 


Holland Tulips: Their History, Care 
and Culture 
(in Holland Costume) 
by 
ELASINA MATHILDA KEESSEN 
(Holland born) 
Address: Scheepers Exhibition Gardens 
“Paradou,” Brookville, Long Island, N. Y. 


TREE LIGHT: 


Newest of Landscape Arts. This i 


lecture demonstrates New Ideas 
foroutdoorlightingatChristmas. 
ELIZABETH WOOLLEY, L.A. 
410 Memorial Drive Cambridge 

















Color Motion Picture 


“Landscape Architecture—A Fine Art” 


This unusual 16 mm. film, prepared by the 
members of the Boston Society of Landscape 
Architects, will be available at nominal 
charge, with or without projector, after 
November Ist. 


Write DOROTHEA K. HARRISON, Sec. 
71 West Cedar St., Boston, Mass. 





Gordon Dunthorne 
Lectures on 
OLD PRINTS of FLOWERS 
and GARDENS 


For particulars write 


3304 ‘N’ Street Washington, D. C. 











Planning Outdoor Rooms 
and 
Planning and Planting the 
Home Grounds 
Illustrated with Colored Slides 
CHARLES P. GORELY, JR. 
Landscape Architect 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 





Christmas Decorations 
Emphasizing Beauty at Little Cost 


Flower Arrangement 


FLORA GRAVES PEASE 
181 Warwick Road Melrose, Mass. 





J. HORACE McFARLAND 
author 
Roses of the World in Color 
and other books, Editor “American 
Rose Annual,” available for a limited 
number of beautifully illustrated 
rose lectures, on arrangement. 


Address him at Box 687, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Color and its use in garden and 
landscape 
Roses and rose gardens 
And other garden talks 


Illustrated with natural color views 


GEORGE A. SWEETSER 
Landscape-Gardener and Horticulturist 
Wellesley Hills, Tel. Wel. 0748-M, Mass. 


THE HEMENWAY LECTURES 


are illustrated with Colored Slides and 
tell as well as show how to make Better 
Gardens, Prettier Homes and a More 
Beautiful Community. 


For list of subjects and terms address 
H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass. 











HERE is this to be said for garden clubs looking for speak- 

ers—the list of those available is very large and constantly 
growing. It is a fact, also, that garden clubs have a much wider 
range of subjects to select from than ever before and that there 
need be no complaint about monotony in the year’s program. 
The coming of new methods of photography, the making of 
slides in color and the growing use of motion pictures are 
factors which enter into the lecture situation, too. Garden clubs 
are much less restricted when they seek variety in their courses, 
but at the same time the ever-increasing list of speakers adds to 
the work of the lecture committee. 

It is a fact, though, that almost all of the men and women 
who advertise themselves as speakers on horticultural matters 
give worth-while programs if the conditions are right. Some 
of the speakers, however, are much more satisfactory before a 
small group than when speaking in a large auditorium. If the 
audience is limited, they can answer questions more freely and 
sometimes the question period is the best part of a lecture 
program. Other speakers are particularly well qualified for 
addressing a large gathering. It becomes increasingly important 
for garden clubs to choose competent program committees. 








JULIA A. LATIMER 
Harold Street, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Practical garden talks — Flower 
arrangement. Christmas decorations 
(as will be given at State College in 
Amherst on November 2nd). 


Leaflet on Request 





SEASONABLE GARDEN TALKS 
“GARDEN TULIPS” 
“BULBS forthe HOME GARDEN” 
Illustrated 


ALLEN W. EDMINSTER 
316 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 











NELLIE B. ALLEN, Landscape Architect, 
32 East 64th St., New York. Illustrated 
Lectures (colored slides — finest quality). 
New lecture: and IRIS in com- 


— + pg eat 7. a 
Co BEAUTY 
G S GARDEN. {MPORTANCE in DE 


SIGN, FORM, COLOR. Send for Brochure 
for terms and other subjects. 





SOMETHING NEW: Illustrated Lecture on 
“The Romance of the “ « ” The History 
and Demcostenties. -y the Spring eweins 
Bulbs. ANNIE BLANOHARD 

rose, Mass. 





EGBERT HANS, North Billerica, Mass. 
Illustrated lectures on Garden Design, Civic 
Planning and Zoning. 





COLORED CHALK TALKS for adults and 
children. BIRDS and other WILD LIFE in 
garden or forest. Stories told in drawin 
and bird songs whistled. GERTRUD 
ALLEN, 34 Avon Way, Quincy, Mass. Tel. 
Granite 1244-R. 





STIMULATING TALES: Western Gar- 
dens, Personal Gardens, French Gardens, 
Outdoor Christmases. Small fee. PROF. 
ARNOLD, 87 Cochato Rd., Braintree, Mass. 





FLOWER ARRANGEMENT, demonstrated. 
Also Judging and Flower Show manage- 
ment. Write MRS. FRANK GARRY, 5800 
Wyatt Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





LECTURES: Three Practical Talks on 
Daffodils. Finest imported hand-colored 


ert slides. MRS. STUART FOOTE, 
A waneenees Drive, Grand 
Rapids, Michig 








MES. PRESTON RICE, F.R.H.S., Kent 

Hills, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Illustrated 

Garden Lectures (natural color photogra- 

phy). Eastern States in February and 
arch 





History Through Gardens 


Beautifully Illustrated Lectures by 
IRINA KHRABROFF 


Gardens of Slavic Lands 

Imperial Gardens of Russia 

Abandoned Gardens of Dalmatia 

Royal Gardens of the Balkans 
Send for Circular 


126 WEST 104th STREET, NEW YORK 





DOROTHY H. JENKINS 


35-91 163rd Street, Flushing, N. Y. 
Tel: INdependence 3-2865 
Informative and Seasonal 
Garden Lectures 
Subjects on Request 


TERMS MODERATE 











ILLUSTRATED LECTURES (Colored 
slides). Gardens Around Charleston. Illus- 
trations include the world famous Mag- 
nolia; een and Oypress Gardens, 
also gatew s and scenes of Charleston. 
The Persona Thomas Jefferson. Pictures of 
Williamsburg, Virginia; his home, Monti- 
ae and the University of Virginia. MRS. 


Lectures with Demonstrations 
for Amateurs 


On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. Cuttings from house 
lants. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 

ow to plant window boxes, Summer and 
Winter. Learn how to build a practical lean- 
to greenhouse and what can be grown in it. 


Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 
QUAIL ST., WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
TEL. PARKWAY 0124 


Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 
Fee on Application 





The Cultivation of Wild Flowers 
Making a Naturalistic Garden 


Two informal lectures covering this field 
from the angle of personal experience. 


By 
WILL C. CURTIS 
Garden in the Woods 
South Sudbury, Massachusetts 


To all my Garden Friends: 

Primarily I am a Landscape Designer, 
trained for the profession and living by it. 
Garden in the Woods is my home and my 
hobby, an Experiment Station to study wild 
plant cultivation and a Wild Flower Sanc- 
tuary where I am bringing together the 
hardy native plants. Visitors are most wel- 
come. There is no admission fee and nothing 


is for sale. Very truly yours, 
Wu O. Curtis. 





FLOWER ARRANGEMENT IN 
RELATION TO THE INDOOR 
BACKGROUND 


An informal talk, demonstrated with 
flower arrangements in appropriate set- 
tings. Backgrounds and accessories are 
used to suggest the general character and 
color scheme of the room. 

Round Table Classes in flower arrange- 
ment. 


MRS. ANSON H. SMITH 
203 Highland Street Dedham, Mass. 











ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 


“Garden Pictures Through the Year’’ 
By ANNE LEONARD 
with Natural Color Slides 
INSTRUCTIVE ENTERTAINING 
DIFFERENT 
Special Rates to Garden Clubs 
Address: 9 Main St., No. Easton, Mass. 





oath i” BROWN, Spartanburg, | (| atest equipment, operator provided) 
“MISTAKES of Amateur Gardeners,” NATU RALISTIC 


“Perennials—Their Uses and Betterments.”’ 
“Delphiniums.” MRS. GERTRUDE W. 
P PS, Swampscott, Mass. 





MAINE ROADSIDES: An illustrated lec- 
ture delivered only in Maine. EVERETT S. 
HENDERSON, Horticulturist and Junior 
Engineer on Roadside Improvement for 
State Highway Commission. State Street 
Apartments, Augusta, Main 





BOTANY IN A NUTSHELL: Interesting 

facts about plant life in a course of eight 

lessons. Also lectures on wild flowers, seed 

dispersal, we of flowers, flower 

ea S. MAY HAERTEL, Wren- 
am, Mass. 





AVAILABLE for garden ostepes in 
East during November. MAUD BR SACOBS. 
South Carrollton, Kentucky. 





EDUCATIONAL LECTURE for home dirt 

—-. General or ge eabiocte. 
ecial rates to small Clubs LD T. 

= NT, 124 Edgell Rd., Framingham Center. 
ass. 





R. S. STURTEVANT, M.L.A., Lealand, 
Brentwood, Tenn. After April, 
Mass. List of subjects on request. 


Groton, 








IDEAS for SMALL PLACES. 
A new illustrated lecture. 
Not stereotyped — Not formal. 


ELIZABETH WOOLLEY, L.A. 
410 Memorial Drive Cambridge 














“The Restoration of Colonial 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA.” 


An Illustrated Lecture by 
SIDNEY N. SHURCLIFF 


Transcontinental tour Dec, 15-Feb. 15; 
available in the East during Fall and 
Spring. Write for description and list of 75 
organizations for which this lecture already 
has been given. 11 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





MARY F. COLBURN 


Landscape Gardener 
Garden Consultant, Boston Herald Traveler 
Lectures on Horticultural Subjects 


With or Without Slides 


SUNNY SLOPE GARDEN 
38 Osgood Street Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Once more we say. DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES!” 


Don’t destroy the valuable plant food con- 
tained in fallen leaves. Mix them with ADCO 
and turn them into rich organic manure. It’s 
easy—anybody can do it—and every dollar’s 
worth of ADCO makes over 300 lbs. of excel- 
lent fertilizer. Get ADCO from your seed 
dealer, or we will ship direct. Ask us for your 
copy of “Artificial Manure and How to Make 
It”—FREE. 


ADCO WORKS, Carlisle, Pa. 











“TWINK” —A Different Daffodil 


Plant Twink this year for novel and pleasing decorative 
effects. It is glorious when forced or in the garden. A bouquet 
is “pretty as a picture.” Semi-double, with bright orange 
petals interlaced with the longer ones of primrose yellow. 
Early and dependable. Each 25c, doz. $2.65, 50 for $10.00, 


postpaid on cash order. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square Boston, Mass. 
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) Eat NO 
Shrubs 


* | 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Harvesting days are here! We 


have an abundance of excel- 


lent gladiolus bulbs, with 
Spray with AGRI-PAX 
Outdoors and in Greenhouse 
It’s Non-Poisonous, Stainless, Safe. 
Kills both Ohewing and trey, Insects. 
QUART Can for $1; GALLON Can for $3 
At most dealers or from us direct, pre- 
paid when cash accompanies order. 


MORRIS B, READE, Inc. senevite. ¥. 3. 


many new as well as the older 


varieties on hand. 


SEND FOR NEW FALL LIST 


Seabrook New Hampshire 


























If you are a Garden Maker 


HORTICULTURE’ 


can be of service to you 


Covers the entire gardening field—trees, 
shrubs, annuals, perennials, rock plants, 
— fruit, vegetables and house 
plants. 


@® Devoted wholly to gardening — 
nothing else. 


Issued twice a month. A new copy al- 
ways at your elbow. 


The garden magazine of the three oldest 
and largest Horticultural Societies in 
this country, Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania and The Horticultural Society 
of ae York—every member is a sub- 
scriber. 


Two pages of horticultural news — the 
dates of the shows, notes from the ex- 
periment stations, activities of the 
garden clubs and reports of all impor- 
tant gardening events. 


Accurate and easy to read. Written by 
practical men and women and backed by 
personal experience. 


Well illustrated. Filled with good pic- 
tures, many of them showing new or 
rare plants. 


One dollar a year — 24 numbers. A 
sample copy will be sent for a dime. 
Why not ask for one? 


*Published by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 





HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


I enclose $1.00 for one year’s subscription (24 issues). 


BE OD. sins ibaa sedsiawedas tee nie ee ia 


Street 


CoS CeO HESS HHS ESOS EE HSE HEHEHSHHHOHEHSHOHS EES EEO OSES ESESEE®E 


ROD iccccritate peeusnweassenceee RSA 
Subscription Price: 
$1.00 a year; Canada $1.00 a year; Foreign, $2.00 a year 
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Annuals in New Jersey 


I TRIED different types of zinnias this year—Mexican, the 

new scabiosa flowered and some of the medium-sized kinds, 
as well as the giant zinnias. The giants made the best showing. 
The medium varieties were very good for cutting. The scabi- 
osa-flowered zinnias did not run true to form. The first 
flowers that came out were like a scabiosa and were very 
pretty, but before long the succeeding blooms reverted to 
nothing but a single form of zinnia. They were a disap- 
pointment. 

I also tried the new collarette marigold, which did fairly 
well. There were blooms aplenty in the beginning, but they 
did not keep coming like those of Guinea Gold, Dixie Sun- 
shine and Harmony. Furthermore, I like the pungent smell of 
marigolds, which the collarette lacks. Harmony is the most 
satisfactory of all marigolds, to me. 

I planted asters again this year and had a bed three feet wide 
by forty feet long. It was the envy of all who passed by. Two 
bad storms knocked them down a bit but even they did not 
greatly dim the beauty of the bed. The soil was prepared with 
plenty of well-rotted manure, a good coat of lime, a coating 
of sheep manure and some bone meal. I planted wilt-resisting, 
mid-season and late branching varieties, thinning them when 
the plants were big enough. I began spraying operations as 
soon as the plants were transplanted and kept right at it all 
during the season until they had matured. Any plant which 
showed signs of disease came out at once. The silver lace vine 
and white clematis on the fence made an ideal background for 
the asters, showing them off to perfection. 

Each year I lift begonia plants which have flowered in the 
garden, cut them back severely, and pot them up, adding bone 
meal to the soil. The pieces cut off are planted, too, and root 
easily. For about three days I keep the ground damp and dur- 
ing this time place the plants and cuttings on the porch in the 
shade. Then I bring them into the house and give them a cool 
but sunny position. 


Harrison, N. J. —Agnes Mary Gibson. 


Two Tall- Growing Plants 


L striking but little-known native plants have brought 
many inquiries from visitors the past Summer—a well- 
established shrub of flowering raspberry, and the hardy T her- 
mopsis caroliniana, called Carolina allspice and yellow false 
lupin. 

The thermopsis grows easily from seed and blossoms 
when small, but increases in beauty each year. Left undis- 
turbed, a three-year-old clump may be five feet tall, with 
many stout stems of three-parted, rose-like leaves, and spikes 
of lupin-like blossoms of pure pale yellow. 

These flower spikes are a foot or more long and are showy 
for a long time before the faded flowers begin to predominate. 
After cutting this faded spike, the stems often branch out, 
making an effective mass of foliage throughout the season. 
The thermopsis makes a good cut flower and is particularly 
lovely, in the garden or the house, when combined with 
purple delphinium or irises. 

The flowering raspberry, although usually found in shaded 
thickets, is growing here in full sun on a dry bank. This shrub 
increases each year with new shoots of light-brown stems 
which leaf out rather late in the Spring but remain good until 
frost, with large, dark-green maple-like leaves. By July, the 
clumps are nearly five feet tall, and gorgeous with clusters of 
large, dark-crimson blossoms for two months. A few berries 
developed this year, and I found them not as insipid as I 
expected. 


Portland, Me. —Mrs. E. M. Babb. 





_ EDITOR'S NOTE: The flowering raspberry, Rubus odoratus, is an attrac- 
tive plant, but it spreads underground and often comes up in unexpected 
places. It may become somewhat of a nuisance if not watched closely. 
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Accepted as the best—the 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 
You can really de- 
pend on this. Now 
in thousands of fine 
gardens without a 
single complaint. As 
attractive as they are 
convenient. Beauti- 
ful inconspicuous 
gray-green color har- 
monizes with plants, 
soil and rocks. Mark- 
ings erasible with 
pencil rubber. Five 
styles covering all 
label problems. 
Order a trial lot now 
(returnable if 

unsatisfactory ) 

or send for free samples 
PERFECT 
Border Label (5”) ...... 
Rock Garden Label (4”) . K 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9. ‘50 
wire 
advan Mee 3.00 


Tie-On Labels _ 
(34%e" x %" 

Pot Tabels t4? x ¥%” tapered) 2.50 

HOWARD HAMMITT 654 Mam St. jHartford Conn. 


LILIES ONLY 


Our business is devoted entirely to the 
growing of better Lilies for American 
ae. Write today for our Fall cata- 
ogue containing descriptions and cul- 
tural information on nearly 100 varieties. 


EDGAR L. KLINE 
OSWEGO OREGON 




















SUNSET LILY 


L. pardalinum var. giganteum 


Large chrome yellow flowers, spotted 
maroon, outer portions deep scarlet 
red, on 6 to 8 ft. stalks. Easy to grow. 


40c each; 8 for $1.00 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


HARDY PHLOX 


Many beautiful varieties. Now is 
the time to plant. Send for new 
price list. 


FREDERIC J. REA 
73 Winslow Ave., Norwood, Mass. 


ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Ine. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 

















ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 








LILIES 
Freshly Dug Roots on 


Coral (tenuifolium) ..... $1.00 per 12 
Regale (regale) ......... 1.50 per 12 
Willmott’s (Willmottie) .. 2.00 per 12 


All ef above should give 2 to 10 
blossoms in 1938 


GEO. L. RICE, Fitchburg, Mass. 











TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM 


Mrs. Wilder says: “The great white Tril- 
lium is the queen of the race. The 

three-petaled flowers are snowy white when 
they first open, but gradually suffuse with 
color as they fade. The fo e is richly 
green and ornamental. I hope there are few 
so unfortunate and poor in experience as 
not to know this lovely flower.” Plant bulbs 
now. 85c for 10, $1.65 for 25 (Add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 




















A Study of Hormones in Plants 


‘“‘Phytohormones,”’ by F. W. Went and Kenneth V. Thimann. Published 
by The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. Price $4.00. 


Hormones have rapidly made their way into horticultural 
literature, but the layman has difficulty in understanding just 
what the term means. Apparently, scientists themselves have 
no accepted definition, but the author of this book describes 
the hormone as ‘‘a substance which, being produced in any 
one part of the organism, is transferred to another part and 
thus influences a specific physiological process.’’ Of course, 
there is no blood stream in plants, but hormones, it seems, 
serve as chemical messengers. The term phytohormones has 
been introduced to avoid the possibility of confusion with 
animal mechanisms. 

Persons who have become sufficiently interested in hor- 
mones to search for comprehensive, scientific data will find it 
in this book. It is fair to say, however, that the book does not 
make easy reading and that only persons with a scientific turn 
of mind will be able to grasp the explanations set forth in the 
294 pages. Yet the student will find the book distinctly 
helpful. 


New Plant Knowledge Just Ahead 


“A BC of Agrobiology,”’ by O. W< Willcox. Published by W. W. Norton 
% Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $2.75. 


Doubtless, agrobiology will be a new term to most readers. 
A study of this book shows that it has to do with the science 
of plant life and that it sums up much recent research. Plant 
biologists are getting new conceptions of the vital powers to 
be found in plants and have come to believe that this new 
knowledge points the way to a new agriculture—perhaps to a 
system of national plant culture which will result in unparal- 
leled productiveness. 

The author has tried to express himself in language simple 
enough for the average amateur but, even so, the book is not 
easy reading. Yet it is not difficult to glimpse the fact that the 
production of food crops is being approached in a new way 
and from an angle which seems to have limitless potentialities. 


Rock Plants Discussed and Illustrated 


‘North American Rock Plants,’’ by W. H. A. Preece. Published by The 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. Price $3.50. 


A reviewer who is none too well informed on the subject 
of rock plants is likely to approach this new book with some 
degree of trepidation, but inasmuch as the book is appraised 
and approved in a foreword by Montague Free, the first presi- 
dent of the American Rock Garden Society, there is every rea- 
son to believe that its accuracy can be depended upon. It is a 
simple presentation of rock garden plants in variety with 
photographic illustrations and accompanying text, a page to 
each. 

The selection might have been wider and the illustrations 
might have been better, but probably the average reader will 



















BURPEE CO. 





urpee's GIANT 
D end 


ya Largest Bulbs. 
Giant flowers, long 

My stems. All colors 
mixed. 5 Bulbs 25¢ 
(ali different colors) : 
25 for $i—all you 
want at this lowrate! 
Famous Fantasy Tulip 


Exquisite geranium-red 
shaded rose,marked with 
green (parrot type) 
Buibese, agp atone 15. 


Other S ‘paid: 

12 Lares “yasinthe, mixed colors__.$1 

15 Regal Lilies (were 25c each) ..._.. 

7 os eee — all kinds A 
Cropee, ali oni colors mixed... 

Burpee Book free-all the best. 


prices. Plant freely this fall. 


next year, 


ered FREE to your door. 
DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING 
50 Bulbs, Selected Hardy Varieties $2.50 
100 Bulbs, Selected Hardy Varieties 4.50 
A fine selection that will bloom year after 
year with little care. 
HYACINTHS—Special Bedding Size 
30 Bulbs, 6 Each of 5 Colors ...... $3.00 
60 Bulbs, 6 Each of 10 Colors ...... 
Specially selected bulbs of finest named 
varieties, producing large full trusses, each 
variety distinctive in coloring. 
ALSO SEND FOR your FREE copy of the World's 
Most Beautiful Bulb Book—-32 gorgeous, full- 
color pages featuring other tempting Special Offers. 


Write: VAN BOURGONDIEN ence. 
DEPT. 26 BABYLON, L. I., N. 








138 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


OCTOBER “BULB SPECIALS” 


Here are two Specially-Priced Offers that 
will add beauty to your garden not only 
but in the years that follow. 
Orders accompanied by remittance deliv- 






















GUARANTEED 
Cavity Work 


High technical skill backed by 
years of exhaustive research en- 
ables Bartlett to offer an uncon- 
ditional “Lifetime Guarantee” 
on Cavity Work. 

Every cavity so guaranteed has 
been filled with Bartlett FLEXIFIL 
— a synthetic antiseptic material 
with porosity and flexibility sim- 
ilar to natural wood. Every cav- 
ity has been further protected 
by the Bartlett HEAL COLLAR 
which expedites the smooth even 
growth of the new bark over 
the cavity margin. 
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Se Every Bartlett ‘‘Lifetime Cav- 
r== ity" is identified by a Bronze 
a Medallion affixed to the trunk of 
4 the tree, and by a “Lifetime 


Certificate"’ issued over our sig- 
nature to the client. 

Bartlett Service is available in 
every community from Maine to 
the Carolinas. For literature, write: 
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sz The F. A. Bartuert Tree Expert Co. 
= Laboratories and Main Office 
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STAMFORD, CONN. 
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ON’T risk the loss of valuable 
perennials and shrubs this winter. 
Protect them from W inter-Kill with a 
mulch of GPM Peat Moss.Inexpensive, 
Clean, | to use. For best results, 


insist on GPM. Write for FREE folder, 
“Preparing Gardens for Winter.” 


ATKINS & DURBROW, inc. 


165-H JOHN ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1524 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 177 MILK STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOSTON. MASS. 












Sensational New 


MULTIFLORA 
HYACINTH 


j A potful of 
flowers from 
one bulb cluster! 


This extraordinary new Hyacinth will 
delight its owner with a profusion of 
flowers. . . . Each bulb cluster will pro- 
duce 5 to 8 flower spikes resembling the 
well-known Dutch Hyacinths and hav- 

ing a delightful charm and fragrance. 
{ Bulb clusters packed in individual con- 

tainers. White, pink or blue. 50c each. 
3 for $1.25. Sent postpaid. 


Free Bulb Catalog 
HENRY A. DREER 


361 DREER BLDOG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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"How Does Your Garden Grow?" 


‘Nicely. thank you, for I rely on the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle to provide me with practical information 
on all my garden problems.” 
Gardening is the sole interest of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Published monthly, it is official organ 
of the Nat. Assn. of Gardeners and the American 
Rock Garden Soc., a fact which guarantees a high 
editorial standard. 


Trial Subscription—7 months for $1.00 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





FEED the BIRDS 
Try Beginner's Luck 


PACKARD FEEDER 
and fill of Packard 
Bird Food $1.00 post- 
paid. Catalog Free 
Recommended by 
Audubon Societies 
Winthrop Packard 
1446 Washington St. 
Canton, Mass. 

















Statement of the Ownership, 
ment, Circulation, etc., 


Manage- 
required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
HORTICULTURE, published semi-monthly 
at Boston, Mass., for October 1, 1937. 
State of Massachusetts } ss 

County of Suffolk. : 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Edward I. Farrington, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Editor of 
HORTICULTURE and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations. printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher: Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, 800 Mass. Ave., Boston. 

Editor: Edward I. Farrington, 300 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. 

Managing Editor: Same. 

Business Manager: Same. 

2. That the owner is: 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 
Mass. Ave., Boston. 

Edwin S. Webster, Pres., 49 Federal St., 

North Easton 


Boston. 
Oakes Ames, Vice-Pres., 
John S. Ames, Treas., North Easton. 

8. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and secu- 
rity holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditiors 
under which stockholders and _ securitv 
holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees hold stock ard 
securities in a capac‘tv other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that anv other perso» 
association. or corporation has anv interest 
direct cr indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities thay as so stated bv him. 

EDWARD I. FARRINGTON, Ed'to>. 

Sworn to and subscr'bed before me th’'s 
28th dav of September. 1937. 

WILLIAM F. BAXTER, Notarv Publ'-. 

(My commission expires July 18, 1941) 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Head gardener-superintendent: Good tech- 
nical training. Thirty years’ practical ex- 
perience in all branches of gardening. 
Excellent references. Services available 
any time. K. A. L. C., Gare of “Horticul- 
ture,’’ Boston, Mass. 











© PARE REMOVED 
HOt CULTURE 


be glad that the author has included a large percentage of the 
less difficult species, although he has not restricted himself in 
this respect. Mr. Free notes the fact that the author has 
preserved a nice balance between the ‘‘miffs’’ and the “‘easy 
doers,” which is doubtless much better than catering to any 
one person’s predilections. This is a book for practical refer- 
ence rather than entertaining reading, and as such it will serve 
its purpose well. 


An Entertaining Book About Leaves 


“Leaves, Their Place in Life and Legend,”” by Vernon Quinn. Published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 


It is quite natural that Mr. Quinn should follow his book 
on seeds of a year ago with one on leaves. The two will make 
friendly “‘buddies’’ on any garden maker’s book shelf. There 
is much to be said for leaves as an object of study, although 
they have been sadly neglected in this respect. The Tarahu- 
mare Indians believe that all plants have souls and never pluck 
a leaf without giving thanks for the plant and its gift. More 
sophisticated tree lovers will perhaps entertain much the same 
sentiment without the vocal expression. 

Mr. Quinn writes well and has searched in many books for 
the information which is set forth in his admirable little 
volume, a volume which is made gracious and appealing by 
charming studies in pen and ink, the work of Marie A. Law- 
son. The forehanded garden maker who expects to remember 
other garden makers when the approaching holiday season 
arrives can do no better than to purchase a few copies of 
‘‘Leaves’’ and thus abbreviate his shopping labors. 


Nursery and Seed Catalogues 


Adams Nursery Co. (Springfield, Mass.) Bulbs, 1937. 
Aiken, George D. (Putney, Vt.) Wildflowers and ferns. 
Allwood Bros. (Haywards Heath, Sussex, Eng.) Carnations. 


Auglaize Gardens. (Van Wert, Ohio) 1937 catalog and price list of peonies, oriental 
poppies and hemerocallis. 


Auten, Edward, Jr. (Princeville, Ill.) Peonies, 1937. 
Bolton & Son. (Halstead, Essex, Eng.) Sweet peas, Autumn 1937. 


Bonnewitz Gardens. (Van Wert, Ohio) Peonies. 

Bountiful Ridge Nurseries. (Princess Anne, Md.) Fruit and ornamental trees, price 
list for Fall 1937. 

Breck’s. (Boston, Mass.) Bulbs, 1937. 

Burpee Co., W. Atlee. (Phil., Pa.) Bulbs for Fall, 1937. 

Cedar Hill Nursery. (Brookville, Glen Head, L. I.) Lilacs, irises, peonies, rock plants 
and perennials. 

Conard-Pyle Co. (West Grove, Pa.) Roses, Autumn 1937. 

Conley’s Blossom Farm. (1759 Franklin Blvd., Eugene, Ore.) Bulbs for Fall. 

Constable, W. A. (Southborough, Tunbridge Wells, Eng.) Bulbs, 1937-8. 

Daffodil Farm. (Olympia, Wash., Route 4) Butbs, Fall 1937. 

Dickson &% Robinson. (Manchester, Eng.) Bulbs and plants. 

Dreer, Henry A. (Phil., Pa.) Bulbs, plants and seeds for Fall. 

Gardenville, Bulb Growers. (Tacoma, Wash.) Bulbs. 

Giese, O. L. (3424 Northwest Ave., Bellingham, Wash.) Bulbs and plants, Fall 
1937, Spring 1938. 

Hillenmeyer Nurseries. (Lexington, Ky.) Bulbs. 

Hocker Edge Gardens. (Cranbrook, Kent, Eng.) Bulbs and tubers. 

Holland Bulb Gardens. (Limmen, Holland and Toronto, Can.) Bulbs, 1937. 

Houdyshel, Cecil. (1412 Third St., La Verne, Calif.) Bulbs, 1937. 

Hoyt Nurseries. (New Canaan, Conn.) General catalog. 

Hyde Co., H. A. (Watsonville, Calif.) Bulbs and tuberous begonias, 1937-8. 

Jefferies & Son Ltd., John. (Cirencester, Eng.) Bulbs. 

Kenwood Iris Gardens. (Cincinnati, Ohio) Irises, Summer 1937, Spring 1938. 

Kline, Edgar L. (Oswego, Ore.) Lilies, 1937-8. 

Klyn, Gerard K. (Mentor, Ohio) Roses, Fall 1937. 

Kohli, Mrs. P. (Baramula, Kashmir, India) Seeds of native flowers. 

Kohankie, Henry & Son. (Painesville, Ohio) General catalog. 1937-8. 

Lehman Gardens. (Faribault, Minn.) Lilies, hemerocallis, etc. 

Lemoine, V., & Son. (Nancy, France) General catalog, 1937-8. 

McDonald, Kenneth, & Sons, Ltd. (Ottawa, Can.) Plants and bulbs, 

Orpington Nurseries Co. Ltd. (Orpington, Kent, Eng.) Irises, 1937. 

Pearce, Rex D. (Merchantville, N. J.) Bulbs and seeds for Fall. 

Perrin Gardens. (Portland, Ore.) Bulbs, Fall 1937. 

Perry, Amos. (Enfield, Middlesex, Eng.) Hardy plants and ferns, aquatics. Water 
plants. Hemerocallis. 

Perry Seed Co. (Boston, Mass.) Bulbs for Fall 1937. 

Peterson, George. (Fairlawn, N. J.) Roses and peonies, 1937-8. 

Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm. (Bristol, Pa.) Pansy plants, Fall 1937. 

Purdy, Carl. (Ukiah. Calif.) Bulbs and plants, 1937-8. 

Scheepers, John. (522 5th Ave., N. Y.) Bulbs, 1937. 

Schling, Max. (618 Madison Ave., N. Y.) Bulbs, perennials, roses. 

Stassen Floral Gardens. (Roslyn Heights, L. I., N. Y.) Bulbs. 

Stumpp & Walter Co. (132 Church St., N. Y. City) Bulbs for 1937 planting. 

Unwin, W. J. (Histon, Cambs.) Sweet peas, bulbs and roses for Autumn 1937. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux. (Paris, France) ‘Exposition internationale (Paris, 1937)" 
number including part seed catalog. 

Wayside Gardens. (Mentor, Ohio) Bulbs, 1937. 

Weston Nurseries. (Weston, Mass.) Bulbs for 1937. 

Wales, Sore Langley. (Exeter, N. H.) Native American ferns and wildflowers, 

a a 
Yerex Lily Gardens. (Tigard, Ore.) Lilies and hemerocallis, Autumn 1937. 


1937. 


1937. 


October 15, 1937 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





MY MONOGRAPH on Wistarias has 16 
oe pose illustrations—20 varieties 

escribed—fiower clusters four feet long— 
red, pink, lavender, violet and white—cul- 
tural directions and particulars about pro- 
duction of flowers. Price 25c. A. E. Wohlert, 
932 Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 





TULIPS: Blooming size bulbs in quantities 
of 50 and over. Earlies, Darwins, Breeders, 
2c each. These second size bulbs are ideal 
for mass planting or for the cutting garden. 
TOP SIZE Darwins or Earlies, 4c each. 
Breeders, 4%4c each. Hardy New England 
grown, clean stock. Require no Winter pro- 
er. Nelson Bulb Farms, Wethersfield, 
onn. 


TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 








TULIPS: Inglescombe Yellow. $2.25—100; 
Second size, $1.75—100, $15.00—1,00%. 
Olara Butt, second size only, $2.00—100. 
Daffodils: Evangeline, second size, for nat- 
uralizing, $2.00—100. All good blooming 
bulbs and PREPAID. Henry Arnold Todd, 
Doylestown, Penna. 





KALMIOPSIS LEACHIANA: New, rare, 
attractive evergreen rock garden plant. 
Nursery grown plants available out of beds 
or 2%-inch pots, $1.00 each, 3 for $2.50. 
Max R. Ruff, R3, Box 1091, Portland, Ore. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





DAFFODILS: Choicest domestic and im- 
ported varieties. Also finest new Hybrid 
Hemerocallis. Price lists on request. 
Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





WILD FLOWER SEEDS for sale and leaf- 
lets on subjects pertaining to our native 
flora. Alice Earle Hyde, 242 Henry St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HEMEROCALLIS (The Lovely Daylily): 
English and American hybrids. Reasonably 
priced. Write for list. Leonard Howard, 
Smyth Avenue, Greenville, S. C. 





ILLUSTRATED CACTUS CATALOGUE 
free. Knickerbocker Nursery, Ri, San 
Diego, Calif. 





CROCUS: Golden yellow or Susianus, first 
size, 75 for $1.00, postpaid. Catalog. Tulip 
Grange, Bow, Washington. 





BLUEBERRIES: For Fall planting. Beau- 
tiful, Bountiful. The perfect fruit bush. 
Berries large as grapes. Delicious. Booklet. 
Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





GOURDS—10 finest variety $1.00. Pam- 
phlet Gifts, Flower Holders, Copper Bowls, 
Vases, Wild Plants for Terrariums. Kintz 
Co., Guilford, Conn. 








HANTON — The Invisible Glove. For Gar- 
deners — House Work Hands — Painters. 
Protects and softens the skin. Stains wash 
off easily. Large bottle lasts months, $1. 90 
postpaid. Box 142-HA, Pleasantville, N.Y 





DAHLIAS: Seeds, Roots. Catalogue upon 
seauost. Jersey Dahlias, Ocean Grove, 





POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT: A posi- 
tion as superintendent of a gentleman’s 
estate or farm with living quarters. Single, 
refined, American born, English descent, 
agricultural graduate. Experienced commer- 
cially and privately, vegetables, floricul- 
ture outside and under glass, general farm- 
ing, livestock and lawns. Excellent refer- 
ences furnished, member of horticultural 
societies, have a license to drive, will ren- 
der loyal and efficient service. J. D. B., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Superintendent on gentleman’s estate. Ex- 
perienced in all branches, both at home and 
abroad. Age 50, Scotch, married, no chil- 
dren. Exceptional references. W. O. H., Care 
of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


MARRIED GARDENER: Bupevienced pri- 
vate estate, greenhouse. Lippitt Hill Farm, 
Hope, Rhode Island 











